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A New Sales Opportunity 


NSURANCE companies, in the past 

few years, have been doing 
much to give the public broader, 
more modern and _ streamlined 
public liability policies. A few 
years ago, the comprehensive 
general liability policy was an- 
nounced. Then came the compre- 
hensive personal liability policy. 
Only a few weeks ago, the com- 
prehensive personal liability policy 
for farmers and the new store- 
keeper’s liability policy for the 
smaller retail store operators were 
announced. 

Not only do these four policies 
provide insurance buyers with the 
most complete liability protection, 
but also they provide insurance 
agents and brokers with one of 
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the finest opportunities they have 
ever had for increased earnings. 
The new storekeeper’s liability 
policy, especially, should receive 
considerable attention. It is easy 
to explain and easy to rate. What 
is more, since it is designed for the 
smaller type of retail store opera- 
tor, there are literally hundreds of 
prospects in practically every 
community — prospects who either 
have been buying a limited form 
policy or are taking long chances 
by operating with no protection at 
all. In fact, a survey made by one 
company showed that, on the 
average, of all the liability policies 
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in force covering storekeepers, 
only one in eight was on a compre- 
hensive form. 
In the past, 
have neglected to 


producers 
solicit the 


many 


smaller type of store operator for 
the comprehensive liability form 
of policy because of their reluc- 


tance to 
plete the rather 
lengthy 
tionnaire which 
most companies 


com- 


ques- 


require and be- 
cause of the re- 
sistance on the 
part of most 
such 
to pay the rela- 
tively higher 
premium. 
Now, how- 
with this 
storekeep- 


prospects 


ever, 
new 
er’s liability 

policy, these 

objections are F. W. 
removed. No 
lengthy 
tionnaire is required and the pre- 
mium is very easy to determine, 


ques- 


being computed simply on an area 
basis, with the minimum pre- 
mium varying with the type of 
store. All that an agent has to do 
in order to quote a premium is to 
determine, in feet, the 
total area occupied by the store 
and multiply this by the rate per 


square 


POTTER 


a polu y easily explained and rated 


April 


square foot obtained from his 
manual. That’s all there is to it. 
And remember, there will be no 
audit later. 

Before considering some more 
of the sales points for this policy, 
it might be well to review the 
coverage it affords. In general, 

the storekeep- 
er’s liability 
policy includes 
five broad cov- 
erages in one 
contract. These 
coverages 
are as follows: 

1. Premises 
liability. This 
pertains to lia- 
bility claims re- 
sulting from 
accidents occur- 
ring not only 
on the actual 
store premises, 
but also in park- 
ing areas where 
no charge is 
made by the 
insured, booths at fairs or exposi- 
tions, and on temporary premises 
used for meetings or employee 
recreation. Advertising signs, dogs, 
equipment rented to others, em- 
ployee picnics and entertainments 

all of these are covered, too. 
Newly acquired premises used for 
the purposes stated in the declara- 
covered, if the 


five 


tions are also 
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insured notifies the company within 
30 days following the time of such 
acquisition. 

2. Products liability. This per- 
tains to liability claims resulting 
from products sold for use away 
from the premises as well as com- 
pleted operations, such as installa- 
tion, maintenance, service or re- 
pair, performed by the insured. 
There is no coverage in this policy 
with respect to the use of gas for 
heat or power, for appliances 
operated by gas or liquid fuel, or 
for the installation, servicing or 
repair of appliances so operated. 

3. Contractual liability. This 
pertains to liability assumed by the 
insured under agreement, 
sidetrack agreement, easement or 
municipal ordinance. 

4. Protective liability. This per- 
tains to the insured’s liability for 
the operations of independent con- 
tractors hired to make alterations, 
renovations, repairs or additions, 
and involving new construction 
(not demolition). 

5. Medical payments. Under 
this section the company agrees to 
pay, within the terms and limits 
of the policy, the medical, surgi- 
cal, ambulance, hospital, profes- 
sional nursing and _ reasonable 
funeral expenses of certain mem- 
bers of the public who are injured 
on the premises, regardless of the 
insured’s liability for the injury. 

The policy does not include cov- 


lease 
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erage for the use of draft or saddle 
animals, animal-drawn or power- 
driven vehicles or watercraft while 
away from the insured’s premises, 
or aircraft. Also, elevator liability 
is not included, but can be added 
by endorsement at regular manual 
rates. As with all similar policies, 
employees of the insured are not 
covered, and the usual property 
damage exclusions apply for legal 
liability from water and for pro- 
perty in the care, custody and 
control of the insured. 

Under medical payments, there 
is no coverage for the named in- 
sured, his partner or his em- 
ployees, or for any tenant of the 
premises, or for anyone engaged 
in maintenance, alteration or new 
construction operations, or for any 
persons practicing, instructing or 
participating in any physical train- 
ing or athletic activities. 

Please note that the one basic 
premium for this policy includes 
protection for both bodily injury 
and property damage liability. 
The combined basic limit for both 
bodily injury and property dam- 
age is $10,000 per accident with a 
basic limit under the medical pay- 
ments section of $250 per person 
and $10,000 per accident. Higher 
limits for both medical payments 
and liability claims may be ob- 
tained if desired, of course. 

It should be noted that the 
storekeeper’s policy does not re- 
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There are literally hundreds of prospects in ei 


the present liability forms, 


place 
and if a retail store 
wishes to continue — or to buy — 
a limited form policy, the same 
rules and rates apply as in the 
past. In some cases, of course, the 
storekeeper’s policy is not avail- 
able to certain types of stores. For 
example, the policy cannot be sold 
to chain stores with more than ten 
locations, department stores, drug 
stores, drygoods stores, five-and- 


operator 


ery community 


ten-cent stores where there is an 
average of five or more employees, 
and cleaning and laundry receiv- 
ing stations. Also, it is not availa- 
ble to stores principally 
products which are manufactured 
by the insured at a separate loca- 
tion. Furthermore, 
panies have indicated that they 
do not wish to write this policy for 
bakeries, delicatessens and other 
stores where food or ice cream is 


selling 


some com- 
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consumed on the premises. 

No producer should get the 
idea, however, that the prospects 
who can be sold are limited. It has 
been estimated that there are over 
180,000 independent grocery stores, 
170,000 meat and grocery stores, 
over 50,000 clothing stores, 15,000 
shoe stores, 30,000 hardware stores, 
14,000 jewelry stores and 16,000 
florists, to say nothing of all the 
miscellaneous stores of all de- 
scriptions. Those which are lo- 
cated in good neighborhoods and 
properly maintained, can be sold 
this new policy. Included in this 
group are auto appliance stores 
parts and supplies), antique shops, 
book stores, candy stores, clothing 
stores (men’s and women’s), elec- 
trical appliance stores, florists, 
fruit and produce stores (indoor), 
fur furniture gift 
shops, grocers, haberdashers, hard- 
ware stores, home appliance stores. 
leather 


stores, stores, 


hosiery stores, jewelers, 
goods stores, lingerie shops, liquor 
stores, luggage stores, meat mar- 
kets, rug and carpet stores, seed 
stores, shoe stores, specialty shops, 


A NEW SALES OPPORTUNITY 


te 


5 
sporting goods stores, stationers, 
tobacconists, and wall paper and 
paint stores. 

Many of these store operators 
do not now have any form of lia- 
bility protection and are not aware 
of the many liability hazards that 
present themselves in conducting 
This package 
policy, with so many items to talk 


a_ business. new 
about, therefore, offers producers 
a wonderful opportunity to sell a 
broad form of liability protection. 
It should especially be kept in mind 
when renewing present owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ policies 

To sell this policy, all that an 
the 
prospects, explain the coverage, 
quote the premium and give them 
to vote. A few may vote 
of the limited 
coverage; a few may vote to con- 
tinue with no protection; but the 
big majority will vote “the straight 
ticket’? in favor of the new store- 
keeper’s policy. Not only will this 
increase your earnings, but it 
will also guarantee better protec- 


agent needs to do is to see 


a chance 


in favor form of 


tion for your clients. 


How True! 


Jasper: The skunk is a very useful animal. We get fur from him. 
Joan: I'll say we do. We get as fur from him as possible. — Credit 


Executive 








.. » ACCIDENT 


Barnyard Hazards. In Houston, Tex., a 
farmer carried a .22 automatic pistol into 


his backyard, planning to shoot two of 


his domestic ducks. The first duck 
dropped dead after one shot. The second 
one leaped on his arm, discharging a 
bullet into the farmer’s knee. No action 
has been taken against the guilty duck, 
which is still alive and healthy. . . . In 
Philadelphia, Pa., a woman arriving at 
a hospital with a fractured arm reported 
she had been attacked and knocked down 
by two roosters. . . . Bad Dreams. In 
Dalton, Ga., a passenger asleep in his 
train berth had a nightmare, told au 
thorities he remembered reaching for 
his knife. Next thing he recalled was 
shouting for help. He had slashed him- 
self. . . . In Kelso, Wash., a man who 
escaped from a traffic accident without 
injury congratulated himself on his luck. 
Then he went to bed and dreamed 
about the accident. He threw up an arm 
and toppled over a bedside lamp, which 
knocked out one of his teeth. 


.. Pir 


Hot Money. In Cleveland, Tenn., an 
elderly man watched $2,295, bulk of his 
life savings, go up in smoke — admitted 
he had only himself to blame. He re 
ported that before going to bed he took 
his billfold out of a pocket and laid it on 
a coal shovel. On waking up, he used the 
shovel to heave coal into a stove. All he 
retrieved from the stove was the zipper 
on the billfold. . . . In Nashville, Tenn 
1 merchant lost his shirt and $1,059 
besides. While talking to a customer, 
he struck a match to light a cigarette, 
set fire to the pocket of his shirt. The 
money was in the pocket. 


... Liasiviry 
Leaping Lizard. Two couples sued a bot 
tling company for $10,000, asserting a 
lizard emerged from a ginger beer bottle 
while they were having their second 
Moscow Mule —a concoction of ginger 
beer, lime juice, ice — and vodka. The 
plaintiffs claim they became violently 
nauseated, have been unable to sleep 
soundly and are troubled by dreams of 
mules and lizards (Los Angeles, Calif.). 
. .. MIscELLANEOUS 
Near Misses. In Oklahoma, a motorist 
sighed with relief when he discovered 
shortly after an accident that his insur 
ance on the badly damaged automobile 
was still in effect by a slender margin 
The accident occurred at 10:55 p.m. and 
the policy was dated to elapse at 12:01 
one hour and six minutes later. 
... In Vancouver, a fortunate family 
received payment after their seven-room 
house was destroyed by fire only seven 
minutes before their policy expired 
[he family had allowed a month-to- 
month policy to expire, and it was only 
because the company allowed 20 days’ 
grace, and the fire occurred in daylight 
time, that the claim was good. 


a.m. 


Saving 





¢ This article, describing what 
an insurance buyer expects 
of the representatives with 
whom he deals, minces no 
words. Agents should find the 
author’s opinions informa- 
tive and challenging 


Buyers Put Service First 


ROM EXPERIENCE we learn that 
Fre can do a better, more effi- 
cient job, if, when a task is assigned 
us, we take time to size up the 


situation and plan our method of 


attack rather than roll 
sleeves and delve into our prob- 
lem immediately. Therefore, | 
think it is a good idea to take a 
few minutes to see what we’re try- 


up our 


ing to accomplish. 

Insurance agents want to do a 
better job of selling insurance and 
thus a better job of serving the 
public. I, too, want to do a better 
job. I’ve received so much help 
throughout the years from insur- 
ance agents that I’d like to recipro- 
cate for a change, if possible. In a 
very few words, I can tell you what 
a buyer expects from his insurance 
agent: 

Honesty 
Courtesy 
Efficiency 
Service 


These are ordinary words that 
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we all hear every day, but I would 
nevertheless like to define and 
illustrate each of these four points 
separately. 

Honesty: It seems to me that 
there are different degrees of 
honesty. What seems honest to one 
man may not seem honest to an- 
other. Let’s then, what a 
buyer expects from his agent so 
far as honesty is concerned. When 


see, 


a buyer goes to an agent to place 
insurance on a risk, he expects to 
be able to tell the agent all that is 
necessary to solve his problem. 
Thus the first requisite of a good 
insurance agent is that he merit the 
confidence of his client. Besides 
knowing the particular type of in- 
surance business in which he has 
specialized, the agent must be able 
to keep still about his client’s busi- 
ness. 

A buyer must tell his agent the 
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value of his property and how 


much insurance he wants. If 
marine insurance is involved, he 
must divulge information such as 
the nature of the commodity, 
where it is being purchased and 
the cost of it, and other confiden- 
tial information must be discussed 
in order to place the business. It is 
essential that a buyer know that 
the agent will not divulge confi- 
dential information except to the 
underwriter or other authorized 
insurance company representa- 
tives. 
He WANTS THE Best 

Che buyer must likewise feel 
reasonably certain that his par- 
ticular agent will obtain for him 
the dest insurance available at the 
lowest possible cost. I do not mean 
“cheap” insurance, but the best 
protection at the lowest rate. 
When anyone asks me about buy- 
ing cheap insurance, I tell him all 
insurance is about the same until a 
loss occurs, and then only the best 
insurance available is good enough. 
If we want the best protection in 
the world, we should be willing to 
pay for it. 

Some few insurance companies 
apparently feel that adjusting 
claims is a game of wits between 
the claimant and the adjuster. 
This in my opinion is a serious 
mistake and hurts the insurance 
business more than anything I 


just settlement. 


April 


know. If I were an agent, | would 
refuse to represent any insurance 
company that does not adjust 
losses promptly on a fair and 
equitable basis. If 1 were an ad- 


juster, I would do my utmost to 


see that both insurance company 
and claimant receive a fair and 
Certainly there 
are claimants who take advantage 
of insurance companies, and that, 
too, is bad. 


Cxiaims ADJUSTMENT 


When a loss occurs, the claimant 
usually blames the agent if he is 
not treated fairly by the adjuster. 
Likewise, if the loss is paid promptly 
and on an equitable basis, the 
agent is given credit for having 
placed the business with a good 
company. The fair and prompt 
adjustment of claims cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, because 
the treatment a claimant receives 
by an adjuster is eventually re- 
flected in public opinion toward 
insurance companies. All of these 
things —it seems to me~— are 
part of the honesty that an insur- 
ance buyer expects. 

Courtesy: Now assume that the 
agent and the buyer have an un- 
derstanding so far as honesty, 
integrity and aims are concerned. 
The next thing the buyer expects, 
in my opinion, is courtesy. I am 
not going to say much on this 
subject because the great majority, 
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in fact nearly all, of the insurance 
agents with whom I have come in 
contact, have been polite, digni- 
fied men. One or two, however, 
have not been as courteous as they 
should have been. Courtesy and 
good manners cannot be taken for 
eranted and cannot be _ under- 
valued. They are the lubricants 
make the wheels and 


turn 


ve 
gears 


that 


of business more smoothly 
and pleasantly, and thus they are 


very important. 


A Quauity THat Pays 


By knowing our business and 
applying ourselves, we can always 
make a living, but we can do much 
better by treating all of our busi- 
ness associates courteously. Down 
through the years, I have noticed 
that the 
surance 


more prosperous an in- 


agent 


seems to be, the 


more polite and gracious he is. 
Thus I have come to the conclu- 
sion that other things being equal, 
it is the courteous agent who gets 
the business. 

Efficiency: Efficient operation is 
appreciated in any type of busi- 
ness. So now let’s see what the 
buyer expects from his agent from 
the standpoint of efficiency. 

There simply are too many 
kinds of insurance and too many 
things to know about each type, 
for any one human being to know 
all there is to know about insur- 


ance. As an example, let’s take fire 


SERVICI 


FIRST 9 


insurance; to the layman there’s 
nothing complicated about that. 
We have a piece of property, the 
value of which is known, and we 
insure it against fire damage and 
we pay a premium. If and when 
we have a loss, it’s easily measured 
in dollars and cents. The insurance 
company pays off and that’s all 


there is to it. Maybe that’s what 


John Q. Public thinks but let’s 


insurance a little 


look 


more thoroughly. 


into fire 


First, the agent enters the pic- 
ture and sells the client the par- 
ticular type of coverage necessary. 
policv and, last 


that the 


He procures the 


but not least, sees pre- 
mium is collected. It is the duty of 
the underwriter to measure the 
involved 


If an 


risk, know the hazards 
and name the correct rate. 
industry is being insured, an in- 
spector must make a survey that 
outlines the hazards. If special 
hazards exist, a fire prevention 
engineer experienced in these haz- 
called outline 


necessary precautions to prevent 


ards is upon to 
losses. If a loss occurs, the adjuster 
is called in, and in my opinion he 
has the toughest job of all. He has 
to carry water on both shoulders. 
He must be a diplomat, because 
his job is to conserve the insurance 
company’s money and yet pay the 
fair and just amount of loss so the 
customer is satisfied. 

Each one of these men is an ex- 
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pert in his own particular field — 
the agent who gets the business 
and collects the premium, the 
underwriter who names the rate, 
the inspector who makes the sur- 
vey, the fire prevention engineer 
who specifies types of protection 
for special hazards and the 
adjuster who 
settles the loss. 
Each is a spe- 
cialist. So we 
see how com- 
plicated is the 
familiar busi- 
ness of fire in- 
surance, and 
I’ve left out a 
lot of important 
things, such as 
the handling of 
investments, the 
paying of taxes, 
commissions 
and 
and the numer- 


overhead 


ous other prob- w. 
lems involved 
in administer- 
ing the business. Yet a buyer has 
the right to expect efficiency from 
so that 


everyone along the line 
the total effort of the company 
is smooth, expedient and effec- 


tive. 

All types of insurance are dif- 
ferent, and there are too many 
fine points involved for us to ex- 
plore them here; but [I hope [’ve 


T. MCWHORTER 


. no greater satisfaction 


April 


suggested a few reasons why so 
many kinds of experts are neces- 
sary. Even in automobile insur- 
ance we’ve found adjusters who 
handle fire, theft and collision 
losses efficiently, but on public 
liability claims are completely at 
sea; and we’ve also had some ex- 
perience with 
experts at han- 
dling public lia- 
bility claims 
who didn’t 
know hew to 
handle simple 
fire, theft and 
collision claims. 

An insurance 
buyer can’t 
possibly do 
business with 
two or. three 
hundred insur- 
ance agents. In 
order to 
ate efficiently, 
it seems neces- 


oper- 


sary for an in- 
surance buyer 
to place all of his business with a 
few agents. He expects each agent 
to be an expert along certain lines. 
We have seen how impossible it is 
for a layman to know all about 
fire insurance. it seems to me it is 


just as impossible for an agent to 


be an expert in all lines of insur- 
ance. Therefore, when the in- 
formed buyer is faced with a fire 
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insurance problem, he goes to an 
agent who is efficient in the fire 
business, and when it’s an auto- 
mobile insurance problem, he 
goes to his agent who specializes 
in casualty business, etc. 


GET THE ANSWERS 


A buyer zlso expects his agent 
to be the source of much informa- 


tion that is needed in the course of 


a business year. A good buyer 


should be able to answer most of 


the questions that are asked and 
only bother his agent with the 
more difficult problems. But when 
the buyer doesn’t know the answer, 
he expects his agent to get it for 
him. That isn’t as difficult as it 
may sound. Neither the buyer nor 
the agent is expected to know all 
the answers. When the agent is 
called into the picture, he must 
think; and if he doesn’t know the 
answer, he must know where to go 
to get the answer in the shortest 
possible time. That’s all there is to 
education. No matter how many 


years we go to school, the most we 
can hope to learn is where to get 
necessary information and how to 
use it once we have it. 

Accuracy in handling detail is 
another aspect of efficiency that 
a buyer expects. When a policy or 


statement is sent out, an 
should be careful to see that the 
property insured is described prop- 
erly, that the assured’s name is 


agent 


BUYERS PUT SERVICI 


FIRST I! 


spelled correctly and that the 
rates and premiums to be paid are 
correct. It is embarrassing to an 
insurance buyer to take a docu- 
ment to an officer of his company 
to be executed, with the company’s 
name misspelled. The buyer is apt 
to hear, ““How long have we been 
doing business with this insurance 
firm? It seems that they should 
know how to spell our name by 
this time.” 
A Minimum oF Errors 

Recently I was requested to get 
rates on a certain type of risk. 
Four rates were furnished and two 
of them proved to be wrong. You 
can appreciate the position a buyer 
would be placed in if, under these 
circumstances, neither he nor the 
agent noticed the error before 
passing on the information to the 
officers of his company. 

The president of our company 
has informed us that he does not 
expect us to carry on our work 
without making a mistake. He 
does, however, expect us to admit 
and uncover a mistake when it is 
made, rather than endeavor to 
hide it and risk disaster at some 
later date. Therefore, when mis- 
takes are made by the agent or 
the buyer, it seems to me that 
the one who discovers the mistake 
should call it to the other’s atten- 
tion so that necessary correction 
can be made immediately. In this 
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Modern manufacturing processes may involve special hazards 


manner, both will operate more 
efliciently. The buyer, however, 
has a right to expect that these 
errors appear very infrequently. 

Service: Last and most impor- 
tant of all requirements of the 
agent is service. There are several 
definitions of service in the dic- 
tionary. One is “‘the official duty 
or work required of one; any sys- 


tem or organization instituted for 
the accomplishment of such duty.” 
This definition seems appropriate 
for our purpose. More than ever, 
the world today needs service. 
Industry becomes increasing! 
complicated, which automatically 
increases the problems of anyone 
offering a service to business. This 
is especially true of the agent. 
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Twenty years ago, for instance, 
we made soap by boiling fats and 
alkali in open kettles. We now 
have developed a new, more effi- 
cient process, which eliminates 
some of our old troubles such as 
corrosion of sprinklers from fumes 
of the old open kettles; but it has 
introduced new problems for the 
insurance man. The new synthetic 
detergents we are now making 
also have brought on new prob- 
lems with which neither we nor 
our underwriters are too familiar. 
Some special hazards are involved, 
all of which could not be foreseen 
and guarded against in advance. 
These have required constant co- 
operation with our agents and 
underwriters. 

Losses RisE WitH Costs 

Today we read in the news- 
papers and insurance magazines 
about our national fire 
reaching new all-time highs. But 
when bread is 15¢ a loaf, and milk 
is 20¢ a quart, shouldn’t we expect 
our losses to be higher than they 
were when bread was 5¢ a loaf and 
milk was 8¢ a quart? With higher 
costs all along the line, our build- 
ing and equipment values are up 
and our inventories are up, so it is 
only natural that our loss figures 
are higher. This, however, does 
not necessarily mean that rates 
should be increased. It means that 
we need more insurance so that 


losses 
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we are covered properly when a 
loss occurs. 

The most important service an 
agent can render is to assist his 
client in seeing that an adequate 
amount of insurance is carried. 

In less than a year we’ve seen 
the price of cottonseed oil go from 
12%¢ a pound to 37 4¢ a pound, 
and tallow go from 8 5%¢ to 27 4¢ 
a pound. From this it is obvious 
that the problem of maintaining 
an adequate amount of insurance 
is not an easy one. Our company 
accounting procedure is set up so 
that we receive revised inventory 
values at all of our plants each 
month. Our insurable values of 
buildings and equipment are re- 
vised annually by our engineering 
division. When new construction 
is under way, we receive monthly 
reports of new buildings and equip- 
ment and add these figures to our 
insurable values. In this manner 
we are able to keep up with our 
insurable and revise the 
amounts of insurance carried up- 
ward or downward as required by 
the fluctuations in our inventories. 


values 


A QUESTION OF TIME 


Our dollar today isn’t worth half 
as much as it was in the early 
1930’s. Therefore, the fire insur- 
ance companies should more than 
double the limit of liability they 
were willing to assume on any one 
risk a few years ago. In this man- 
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ner they should more than double 
the premiums they receive, and 
thus be enabled to pay these losses 
which seem so high today. If 
history repeats, and I think it will, 
it’s only a question of time until 
values drop again. Many com- 
panies are preparing for this by 
setting up substantial reserves for 
inventory price decline. 

Possibly an agent feels that he 
has earned his commission when 
he has sold the insurance, but the 
buyer feels that it is up to the 
agent to furnish all kinds of service 
in order to keep the insurance in 
force. As a matter of fact, to the 
buyer the insurance agent is the 
company. If an inspector does 
something out of line, the buyer 
goes to the agent about it; and as 
previously mentioned, if he re- 
ceives unfair treatment in the 
adjustment of a loss, the agent is 
blamed. 


SIMILAR PROBLEMS 


When a misunderstanding oc- 
curs, the agent can sometimes 
correct it by calling a company 
representative for a conference. 
Sometimes it is necessary for the 
agent to replace the insurance 
company on the risk with another 
company he represents. And, of 
course, sometimes it is necessary 
for the buyer to transfer his in- 
surance business to another agent. 
Thus can see that 


you agents’ 
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problems are very similar to 
buyers’ problems. The agent has 
to satisfy the insurance company 
he represents as well as his cus- 
tomer, while the buyer has to 
satisfy his management and the 
agent. 

Recently the fire insurance on 
one of our properties expired. Our 
agent asked us for a new state- 
ment of values so that a new rate 
could be promulgated. After work- 
ing up the figures, we wrote our 
agent asking for a slight increase 
in the amount of insurance carried. 
After we had called three different 
times regarding questions that 
arose, our agent said over the 
telephone, ‘“‘I guess I should have 
stopped over to explain some of 
these matters.” Such lack of 
service cannot help but make the 
buyer feel that possibly he should 
have placed the business with an 
agent who takes more interest in 
his insurance problems. 


GOLDEN OPPoRTUNITY 


Too often, in serving his cus- 
tomer, the agent fails to call atten- 
tion to expiration dates of policies 
in time for the matter to be given 
adequate attention. In my opin- 
ion, it is a mistake for an agent to 
write up a renewal policy and 
merely send it through the mail 
with an invoice for renewal pre- 
mium, without giving the buyer an 


opportunity to discuss the renewal 
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with him. It seems to me that 


policy expirations provide a golden 
opportunity for an agent to call 
upon his client so that proper con- 
sideration can be given to any 
questions as they come up regard- 
ing the renewal. 

There is no greater satisfaction 
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than that derived from a job well 
done. If agents will do their best 
to render honest, courteous, effi- 
cient service, they will be con- 
tributing greatly toward improv- 
ing the relationship between the 
insurance companies and_ their 
customers. 





“ Mister Schultz must have seen one 





of those “Dy 


Kildare’ pictures, again ‘ 
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SMILE A WHILE. 








¢ The story of a woman 
who — knowing nothing 
about insurance — sud- 
denly found herself owner 
of an agency. It was sink 
or swim, and she swam — 
to success! 


Jim’s Wife Takes Over 


OMEN CAN READILY attain 
Wal wana in any industry, 
business or profession, but since 
this is primarily a man’s world in 


which we live, women to be suc- 


“play 


cessful the man’s 
game.” 

The homely old analogy that 
marriage is “working in double 
harness,” aptly describes the posi- 
tion in which women in business, 
industry and the professions find 
themselves. They must learn to 
work among and with men. That 
lesson was brought home to me 
quickly when I was thrust into 
business suddenly upon the death 
of my husband, James Nolan, in 
January, 1928. 

There I was, with a business re- 
sponsibility — I who was equipped 
only as a homemaker and a host- 
ess for my husband, who during 
all his life had been active in 
comrhunity affairs to the point 
where he once served as mayor of 
the township in which we lived 


must 
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and worked and played, just 
across the Hudson River from 
New York. 

My first thought was to dispose 
of my husband’s agency. Jim had 
always operated his business from 
within an office in our home, and 
while I had never bothered my 
head with his business affairs it 
finally dawned upon me that I had 
absorbed some business knowledge 
and a familiarity with his sur- 
roundings. While seated in his 
swivel chair one day not long 
after, pondering the problem, it 
occurred to me that if I sold out 
it would leave me without an in- 
come, and I would have to take a 


job of some sort in order to live. 


Jim’s affairs financially were 
not too good, the catastrophic de- 
pression had already set in within 
the metropolitan area, and | 
could have realized but little for 
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the business. I then concluded that 
I could safely depend upon the 
insurance revenue to keep me 
going and perhaps with a reason- 
able amount of luck improve 
things in the future. Having 


reached that decision, I made it 
my business to see the insurance 


companies. My 


April 


a greater knowledge of insurance 
in an effort to carry out my plans. 
I incorporated, taking Miss Ewald 
into the firm with me, and my first 
advertising program was to sell 
myself to the firm’s clientele. In 
doing so I learned that there was 
additional business to be picked 
up in that fash- 





husband, and I 
following after 
him, specialized 
in the casualty 
and surety field 
for light indus- 
try, homes, 
autos and 
neighborhood 
business. I was 
dismayed at the 
task ahead, but 
with a little per- 
sistence won 
some aid in 
mapping out a 





ion, for personal 
meetings with 
my insureds dis- 
closed many of 
them had in- 
adequate cover- 
age. 
The 


phase of my 


next 
campaign was 
to change Jim’s 
private quar- 
ters to a larger 
and modern 
corner office, 
and I promptly 








plan of action. 

Jim had de- 
pended upon 
his community 
and personal connections to get 
business; I decided on a modern, 
systematic approach through the 
use of advertising. Kaving the 
good fortune to have as an aid 
Miss Edna Ewald, now Mrs. E. 
McDermott, who had served as 
secretary-stenographer for Jim, I 
was able to leave the office detail 
to her while I set about acquiring 


CRISTINE B. NOLAN 


“ > . 
- « + play the man’s game” 


went into di- 
rect mail, tele- 
phone and 

. newspaper so- 

licitations for new business. All 

helped immeasurably. Jim was 
president of the North Hudson 

Board of Realtors, Inc., at the 

time of his death and also held 

membership in the Hudson 

County Association of Insurance 

Agents, serving a community of 

200,000 persons. Feeling that | 

had to be acquainted with others, 
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I decided to take an active part in 
the affairs of both groups. 

Being the first woman to seek 
membership in either group, my 
entrance into active participation 
in their affairs was received with 
obvious skepticism, Though dis- 
couraged, to bolster my courage I 
persuaded other women in the in- 
surance business and insurance 
offices to come along with me. 
Chat proved the solution of my 
problem. 

By degrees, I really became 
‘one of the boys,” and in the in- 


surance agents association was 


eventually elected secretary and 
held that post for eight years. 
Later I was elected president and 
held office for two terms. Out of 
that experience I decided to or- 


ganize insurance women and in- 
clude a// insurance girls connected 
with stock company offices. The 
fear or trepidation that I once felt 
when working has been replaced 
by confidence in their complete 
cooperation. 

In addition to my insurance 
affiliations, I have branched into 
some activity in the banking field 
and have acquired a stock interest 
in the First 
North Bergen, of which I am now 
a director. I have also found time 
for membership in the Women’s 
League of North Hudson, Business 
and Professional Women’s Club 
of Jersey City, Association of Bank 


National Bank of 


yim’s WIFE TAKES OVER 2! 


Women, American Women’s Vol- 
untary Services, Hudson County 
War Finance Committee and 
North Hudson Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 


Many ANGLES 


My feelings about office man- 
agement can be summed up as 
follows: 

The subject of office methods is 
one that has many angles and each 
community and office has its own 
characteristics. 

It is most gratifying to observe 
the study of modern insurance and 
to find that most offices are rapidly 
discarding ‘‘outmoded” methods 
of procedure; almost universally 
they are incorporating in their 
organizations splendid systems of 
office management. This modern- 
ized management is particularly 
beneficial where applied to the 
coordination of the office force. 
When the work of the office is so 
organized that there is no over- 
lapping of duties, duplications of 
records or waste of time and ma- 
terials, a foundation is laid for 
efficient work and profits to the 
organization. The larger offices 
are more apt to have a well-bal- 
anced system; in the smaller offices 
routine work and special work are 
not always departmentalized and 
are more or less everybody’s busi- 
ness. An endeavor should be made, 
by cooperation, to- establish a 
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Business in the agency thrived under the feminine touch 


clear understanding of the respon- 
sibilities of each person, thus as- 


suring harmonious and_ unified 


work. 


A TImME-SAVER 


One of our routine methods of 
office procedure is the use of a 
loose-leaf binder containing a 
complete set of endorsement forms, 
form letters,-timely letters for so- 


licitations of new business (all 
with a personal touch added), 
collection letters and acknowledg- 
ments. We find this little binder 
to be a great time-saver. 

In selling by mail, we use a 
letter explaining a specific cover- 
age and enclose a folder describ- 
ing the protection and quoting 
rates; sometimes a reply card is 
enclosed for the convenience of the 
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recipient. This method has helped 
us, and our assureds appreciate 
these timely letters as they inform 
them that we write all modern 
forms of insurance. For example, 
recently we put all of our efforts 
into the comprehensive personal 
liability policy. 

Upon following up these letters, 
we found our assureds interested 
and ready to discuss the protection 
because they had received the 
folder and were, therefore, some- 
what conversant with the pro- 
tection offered. In some instances 
we were advised that the particu- 
lar person we called on could not 
use this protection, but that some 
member of the family could. We 
endeavor to get full value for every 
piece of mail leaving our office by 
enclosing a seasonable folder. Our 
office is most fortunate in repre- 
senting companies whose adver- 
tising departments as well as their 
special agents and fieldmen are 
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most helpful with these seasonable 
and timely hints. 


EMPHASIS ON SERVICE 


One outstanding point we make 
in our agency is the emphasis we 
place on service to our customers 

— we try in many different ways 
to stress a friendly and cordial at- 
mosphere. Many of our assureds 
visit our office to pay their pre- 
miums. In such instances it is our 
fixed practice, after receiving the 
premium and presenting the re- 
ceipt, to take time for some 
friendly, pleasant conversation. 
Thus we part with a sincere smile, 
and our assureds leave us com- 
fortable and happy because of the 
service and protection we offer. 

In conclusion, I am happy to 
say that today women are most 
graciously received by all insur- 
ance companies and insurance 
fraternities. There are, therefore, 
many successful women agents. 


Wrong «Answer 


Boss to Pretty Steno: ‘‘Are you doing anything Sunday 


evening?” 


Steno (hopefully): ““No, not a thing.” 
Boss: ‘““Then try to be at the office earlier on Monday 
morning, will you?” — Credit Executive 





Court “Decisions - XXX 


ALAN GRELLER 


Liability of Property Owners A 
woman, while walking along a side- 
walk which was covered by about two 
inches of snow, slipped and fell on a 
ridge of ice which was under the snow 
and invisible. She sued the adjoining 
property owners opposite whose prem- 
ises the accident occurred to recover 
for the resulting injuries, claiming 
that the common driveway which they 
had built some years before had cre- 
ated an artificial channel that caused 
‘an increase in the flow of water dis- 


charged upon the sidewalk, and this, 
by freezing, created a dangerous con- 


dition. Judgments were rendered 
against both property owners, 
were affirmed on appeal. (Hooper v. 
Kennedy (Massachusetts 1947) 70 
N. E. 2d 529.) 
i ae 

Liability of Hotel — A woman was at- 
tending an affair given in the ball- 
room of a hotel. During her absence 
from the room a fight started, in the 
course of which a bottle was broken 
and its contents spilled out on the 
dance floor. A houseman, at the direc- 
tion of the manager of the banquet 
floor, removed or attempted to re- 
move the litter with a mop and dust- 
pan. Shortly thereafter the woman 


and 


returned and immediately began to 
dance. While dancing over the place 
where the bottle had been broken she 
slipped, and her partner, to prevent 
her from falling, grabbed her left arm 
and jerked it upward, causing a frac- 
ture. She sued the hotel owner and re- 
covered judgment on a jury’s verdict 
in her favor for $1,000. This 
affirmed on appeal. (Cardone v. Shel- 
don Hotel Corporation (Pennsylvania 
1947) 50 A. 2d 700.) 
ee # 
Liability of Landlord 


ant in an apartment house was in- 


was 


A woman ten- 


jured when a wooden platform on the 
roof of the building gave way under 
her while she was hanging clothes to 
dry. She had previously informed the 
superintendent that the boards of the 
platform looked black, dry and splint- 
ered. In her suit against the landlord, 
the judge directed a verdict in favor 
of the landlord, but the appellate 
court reversed this judgment, holding 
that the landlord had failed to use 
reasonable care to keep the platform 
in the conditidn in which it was or 
appeared to be at the time he let the 
apartment to the tenant. (Martin v. 
Christman (Massachusetts 1947) 71 
N. E. 2d 111.) 





e Every producer has a direct 
responsibility to the insur- 
ance industry, employers and 
the workers themselves, to 
make known the true facts 
about the employment of the 
physically impaired 


A Dangerous Misconception 


MAGINE my surprise when, not so 
I many weeks ago, an insurance 
agent friend seriously asked: 

“Why doesn’t the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies 
do something about this question 
of workmen’s compensation cover- 
age for the physically impaired? 
So many times I hear employers 
say that they are afraid to hire the 
disabled because it will increase 
their insurance rates.” 

I don’t know how many times 
the truth has to be repeated, even 
in the clearest and simplest lan- 


guage, before it takes hold. But 


I do know that the Association of 


Casualty and Surety Companies 
has spent considerable time and 
money to make these truths clear 
beyond the slightest chance of 
misunderstanding: 
1. There is nothing in a work- 
men’s compensation insurance 
contract that either forbids or 
discourages an employer from 
hiring workers who are physi- 
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cally impaired. 

2. There is nothing in the rating 
formula for com- 
pensation insurance that con- 
siders a worker’s physical con- 


workmen’s 


dition. 

will not be 
a_ physically 
is employed. 


3. Higher rates 


charged because 

impaired worker 
4. The member companies of 
the Association, instead of dis- 
couraging the employment of 
physically impaired persons, are 
doing everything they can to 
point out how such workers can 
be employed. 

You can understand my 
prise, therefore, when I was asked 
such a question by a man who is 
in the insurance business and, it 
may be presumed, sells workmen’s 
compensation policies. This inci- 
dent showed me, all too vividly, 


sur- 
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that our clear-cut policy on the 
inatter of productive employment 
for the physically impaired is still 
not fully understood even by some 
insurance men. I cannot imagine 
any misconception that can be- 
come more dangerous to our 
business than the myth that insur- 
ance stands as a bar against the 
employment of persons who have 
physical disabilities. It is quite as 
dangerous to the producer as it is 
to the companies and, as a matter 
of self-interest if for no othe 
reason, we must lose no oppor- 
tunity to clear this misunderstand- 
irreparable 


ing before it does 


damage. 
Rumors Must Be Stoprpep 


Just consider, for instance, the 
reaction of the public if it ever 
really believed that insurance 
companies were trying to block 
the employment of the veterans 
who suffered physical impairments 
from their war service. No decent 
American will ever forget that 
their impairments were sustained 
in defense of all of us — of our 
lives, and everything we have or 
Fortunately, the 
have not yet 


hope to have. 
untruthful 
gone so far, but they can if we 
don’t stop them right now 
Moreover, ti.c public becomes 
wiser and more enlightened with 
each new year. This is as it should 
be, for we all must live and work 


rumors 
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together and be considerate of one 
another. The disabled who are not 
veterans, we must remember. also 
are deserving of an opportunity to 
achieve successful employment 
Insurance, therefore, does not 
want to be in a position where it 
can be accused of obstructing the 
path of any disabled worker 

wants a 


veteran or not who 


job. 
IGNORANCE THE MAIN CuLprt! 


that 
insur- 


Statements and rumors 
workmen’s compensation 

ance stands as a bar to the em- 
ployment of the physically im- 
paired had their origin mostly in 
ignorance, but partly also in ma- 
liciousness. The leftist enemies of 


private enterprise have sought to 
American 


discredit the whole 
system by spreading such stories 
Some employers, it is said, just 
couldn’t be “bothered” with dis- 
abled workers and told such ap- 
plicants that 
hired because *‘the insurance com- 
them.” In 


they couldn't be 
panies wouldn’t let 
most cases, however, the employers 
simply hadn’t read their insurance 
contracts carefully. 
We need not worry 
professional trouble-makers; for- 
tunately they undo themselves by 
their own ardor. The two groups 


about the 


we must worry about are the eim- 
make inaccurate 


ployers who 
realizing the 


statements without 
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damage that results, and the much 
greater number of employers who 
just don’t know the facts. No one 
can possibly correct this situation 
as effectively as the agents and 
brokers. When employers know 
the facts, they can be trusted to 
do the right thing. So this article 
is written solely 
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stable in their employment. 

About midway in the recent 
war, the United States govern- 
ment forsaw the vast number of 
wounded who would be returning 
from the battle fronts, most of 
whom would someday have to be 
returned to productive employ- 

ment. At the 





to inform the 
producers accu- 
rately, so they 
accurately 
inform and 
keep informed 

the employ- 


ers. 


can 


I have al- 
ready said that 
the insurance 
are 


companies 
not opposed to 





physically im- 
persons 
em - 


paired 

being 
ployed, that 
they can be in- 
sured, and that 
the for 
them ‘s the same as for an unim- 
paired worker. Now let’s settle one 
other very important question. 
Physically impaired persons, when 
placed in proper jobs —as all 
workers should be — are quite as 
safe and productive as so-called 
unimpaired workers. Indeed, in 
many instances they have proved 
to be safer, more productive and more 


rate 


JOHN V. GRIMALDI 
. . . producers’ 


request of the 
government, 
the Association 
of Casualty and 
Surety Com- 
panies made a 
thorough study 
of the problem. 
Two years and 
the most com- 
petent scientific 
talent that 
could be found 
were required 
to complete it. 
It was strictly 
objective, 
firmly practical 
and studiously 
complete. 
When it was over, the results sur- 
prised even insurance company 
executives. 

Based on a coldly practical 
examination of the experience of 
many of the nation’s largest indus- 
tries, it proved beyond question 
that physically impaired workers 
are as safe and as productive as 
unimpaired workers, that they 


help is needed 
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change jobs less frequently, and 
have a better record for punctual- 
ity and being on the job. In other 
words, they are quite as desirable 
and profitable as any other em- 
ployees. 

The secret of success with both 
impaired and unimpaired em- 
ployees was found to be in their 
placement. Given the kind of work 
that suits their mental and physical 
capabilities, the great majority of 
employees will be safe and pro- 
ductive. Science has found amaz- 
ingly effective means of overcom- 
ing many disabilities, particularly 
where there are lost members, 
such as an arm or a leg. Tempera- 
ment is a quality that is inherent 
in all human beings and differs in 
most of us. A physically perfect 
person may be temperamentally 
unsuited to one kind of job, but in 
a number of others he is safe, pro- 
ductive and contented. American 
industry is rapidly learning that 
placement is the key to safety and 
productivity with a// employees, 
except the comparative few who 
are unemployable regardless of 
whether or not they have physical 
impairments. 


BOOKLET PREPARED 


The member companies of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies were so deeply im- 
pressed by the results of the study 
[ have been referring to, that they 
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ordered a booklet prepared which 
could be used by the largest and 
smallest employers in properly 
placing their workers in the kind 
of jobs that best suited their 
capabilities. It applied to all 
workers. It was approved by the 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice, and more than a quarter of a 
million copies have been distrib- 
uted to employers without cost. 
It showed how physically im- 
paired workers can be assured of 
successful, safe employment. 

All insurance men know that 
the initial rate for workmen's 
compensation insurance is gov- 
erned by the industrial classifica- 
tion involved. When accidents 
occur the cost of insurance for the 
plant affected goes up, and when 
they decrease costs go back down 
It is probable that some insurance 
producers have assumed from 
this fact that physically impaired 
workers are likely to cause their 
clients’ insurance costs to rise. 
But as shown heretofore, this is not 
true; properly placed physically 
impaired workers are quite as free 
from accidents as properly placed 
workers who do not have physical 
impairments. 


TrutuHs REPEATED 


I hope that this article has 
served to dispel this and other 
entirely erroneous notions which 
some producers may have had 
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Physically impaired employees are safe and productive workers 


about insurance and the physically 
impaired. In conclusion, it is 
worthy of repeating that (1) the 
physically impaired can have the 
protection of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance without contract 
or rate penalties being imposed 
upon their employers, (2) that 
physically impaired employees are 
safe and productive workers, and 


(3) that the member companies of 
this Association offer no objections 
or hindrances to their employ- 
ment. 

If any producers still have 
doubts about this most important 
matter, they should not hesitate to 
write to the Accident Prevention 
Department of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 
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Our study of the physically im- 
paired in general employment was 
made under the supervision of 
that department, and it has con- 
siderable helpful literature and 
information which producers may 
have for the asking. We need the 
producers’ help in correcting one 
of the most dangerous misconcep- 
tions about the insurance business 





that has ever confronted us. We 
hope that we shall have it, not 
only to the extent of accurately 
informing assureds, but by also 
explaining the true facts to news- 
paper editors whose papers may 
repeat such an unjust accusation 
against our business, and by firmly 
denying such statements wherever 
they arise. 


. our advertising department is operating on a budget.”’ 











SHAMBLES IN CHAMBLEE. Chamblee, Georgia, was SLENDER REED. Los Angeles passersby had a near 
the scene of this accident in which two 20-ton Navy miss when a heavy diesel engine of Santa Fe Railroad’s 
derricks were smashed after colliding with Southern  streamliner, El Capitan, broke away from its switching 
Railway’s crack Atlanta-New York passenger train. crew and smashed through a concrete wall, hung itself 
Five persons were injured and nine cars derailed on telephone wires. No one was injured. 


A Railroad 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


‘Personalities WV 


AGENTS MEET. The executive committee of the National Association of Insurance Agents meeting in New York 
City. Left to right: N. A. Chrisman, Pikeville, Ky.; O. S. Johnson, Clarksdale, Miss.; R. S. Perkins, Manchester, 
N. H.; W. P. Welsh, Pasadena, Cal. (NAIA president); J. C. Stott, Norwich, N. Y. (chairman); F. C. Colridge, 
New York City (NAIA executive retary); M. J. Miller, Fort Worth, Tex.; W. M. Sheldon, Chicago, Ill. Group 
is being addressed by J. L. Meyer, Cleveland, O., chairman of NAIA metropolitan agents committee. 
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SOMERSAULT. Rush traffic during a holiday resulted in 
this freak accident on Cleveland, Ohio’s Main Avenue 
Bridge, when a west-bound automobile jumped the con- 
crete strip separating traffic lanes and toppled over on 
top of an east-bound car. Four persons were injured 


A Automobile 


WRAP-UP. One of our readers called our atten- 
tion to this unusual accident near London, O. Car 
skidded off a slippery road and slammed into a 
tree, practically splitting the chassis in two. Driver 
was hospitalized, severely injured. 


THE MEWS 


SAFETY LESSON. San Jose, Cal., schoolboy below demon- 
strates correct way to signal for right turn, while qualifying 
for membership in school’s bicycle safety club. School 
safety coordinator Linwood Lyons and teacher Sarah 
Trenchard, check boy’s knowledge of rules of the road. 


SAFETY WARNING. Starkly realistic against i 
tranquil background, this dramatic sign ought t@ 
serve as a timely reminder to automobile drivers wh@ 
happen to pass by the gates of Elmwood Cemete 
in Chicago’s suburban River Grove. 





BLE-MAKER. Plenty of trouble resulted when car on 
aped a six-inch curb in Los Angeles and plowed into a 

of oncoming traffic. One person was killed and five cars 

pd. The entire front end of the offending car was torn off 
motor thrown 20 feet. (See right foreground.) 


MONUMENT T SAT ‘he hood of this pulverized 
automobile points skyward like a bleak memorial to the 
passenger who was killed in a crash on Philadelphia's 
Delaware Bridge. The accident involved three cars and 
two buses. Driver of the car miraculously escaped death 


Bic 7T URES 


For Saf 


FETY WINNER. Oak Ridge, Tenn., tops list of SAFETY OFFENDER. Found guilty of passing a school bus 
e cities in 25th annual fire prevention competition. while it was discharging children, a motorist carries out the 
Alfred Fleming, chairman of National Fire Protec- sentence imposed by the court of writing 100 times on a 
n Assn.’s fire prevention and clean-up campaign school blackboard, “I must not pass a bus in Lakewood, 
mittees, examines folios entered by Oak Ridge. N. J.” Arresting officer and school supervisor look or 





(CRASH LANDING. En route from St. Louis to Reading, Pa. .HOUSEBREAKER. Catapulted into the bed- 
this private plane ran out of gas and crashed into a clump of room of this unoccupied farmhouse near Wau- 
trees near Terra Haute, Ind., while searching for the local air- kezgaa, Ill., when their private plane hit a tree 
port. All four passengers of the plane were killed. One of them and crashed, both pilot and passenger man- 
was to have been married on his arrival in Reading. aged — believe it or not — to escape unhurt! 


A Aviation— 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


MOKE BILLOWS IN BOSTON in a $1,- 
00,000 leather company blaze. With three 
yurths of city’s fire apparatus pressed into 
srvice, firemen battle through night and dawn 
» control the fire. Six firemen were injured 


Fires V 


WINE WASTED IN CLEVELAND. Below are the smoking 
ruins of a Cleveland, Ohio, wine company after a $500,000 
blaze which destroyed 250,000 gallons and 35,000 cases of 
wine. Two firemen lost their lives when walls of the building 
collapsed and buried them under falling tricks. 








GENERA LARKITY 
MAKING 


General Liability 


J )ECENT issues of THE JOURNAL 
| have contained articles deal- 
ing with general principles in the 
making of casualty insurance 
rates and with the procedure fol- 
lowed in the making of rates for 
1utomobile : liability insurance. 
This article will discuss the pro- 
cedures customarily used in the 
development of rates for the gen- 
eral liability coverages. 

The field of general liability in- 
surance includes several distinct 
coverages for a large variety of 
risks. The initial step in the process 
of ratemaking is the establishment 
of manuals which set forth in de- 
tail the basic coverages, under- 
writing rules and classifications 
for the several liability 
lines, as follows: 


general 


Owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ 
liability 

Manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
liability 

Elevator liability 

Product liability 


The third in a series of 
nontechnical articles on 
ratemaking. This article 
describes the develop- 
ment of rates for general 
liability coverages 


Ratemaking 





By MILTON ACKER 





Owners’ or contractors’ protec- 
tive liability 
Contractual liability 


Within each of the foregoing 
lines, appropriate classifications 
are erected for the many types of 
general liability risks. Each classi- 
fication embraces risks of like haz- 
ards or exposures. However, so fat 
as possible, each classification is 
so designed that it may be ex- 
pected to produce a volume of 
experience with dependable av- 
erages from which the ratemaker 
may determine reliable rates. ‘Too 
great refinement in the classifica- 
tion therefore, 
avoided, if this objective of ade- 
quate experience volume with de- 
pendable averages is to be at- 
tained. Appropriate bases of pre- 
mium charge which represent the 
best measure of the 


system, must be 


practical 
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hazards to be insured, are selected 
for each line. 

Many factors affect exposure 
and claim conditions and, there- 


fore, liability insurance costs. These 


factors differ by locality and re- 
quire recognition in the ratemak- 
ing process. This is accomplished 
by establishing rating territories 
for the more important lines, such 
as owners’, landlords’ and _ ten- 
ants’, manufacturers’ and contrac- 
tors’, and elevator liability, where 
the coverages are properly adapta- 
ble to variations in rates by 
territory. Here again refinement 
which goes too far must be avoided. 
Violent fluctuations in territory 
rates might result if too many 
rating territories are established 


and the experience is spread too 
thinly to serve properly as a basis 
for developing rates which are 
reasonably stable. 


THE BEGINNING 
(he actual ratemaking process 
starts with the reporting of ex- 
perience statistics by the carriers 
to the rating organization. The 
data so reported for the general 
liability lines include: 


(a) Exposures on the bases of 


premium charge applicable to the 
classifications within each line, 

(b) Earned premiums, 

(c) Incurred losses (basic and 
excess limits loss separated), 

(d) Number of claims. 


April 


This information is reported 
normally for each of the five latest 
available policy years. It is subdi- 
vided by rating territory and by 
manual classification within each 
such territory. 

[rems COMPUTED 

Alter the experience statistics 
have been reported, checked and 
combined, the following items are 
computed for each manual classi- 
fication within each rating terri- 
tory: 

(a) Pure premiums (meaning 
the loss costs per unit of exposure 
at basic limits), 

(b) Actual loss ratios (meaning 
total incurred losses divided by 
total earned premiums), 

(c) Loss ratios at manual rates 
(meaning limits 
vided by premiums obtained by 


basic losses di- 
multiplying exposures by existing 
basic limits manual rates). 

The next step is to study the 
aggregate experience within each 
rating territory in order to deter- 
mine the average amount of change 
in premiums, up or down, indi- 
cated by the territory experience. 
This is accomplished by studying 
the loss ratios at manual rates for 
all classifications combined within 
each rating territory. Considera- 
tion is given to the trend of the 
experience from year to year, and 
the amount of premium change is 
determined from the manual rate 
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loss ratios for all policy years com- 
bined or for the latest policy year 
or years. This procedure is com- 
monly referred to as determina- 
tion of territory rate levels. 


DisTRIBUTION 

The rate level change for each 
territory must next be distributed 
by classification. The classification 
pure premiums in each territory 
are compared with the pure pre- 
miums underlying existing manual 
rates, after both have been adjusted 
to the selected territory rate level. 
Appropriate weights are given to 
these two sets of pure premiums in 
accordance with the volume of ex- 
perience for each classification and 
the extent to which such experi- 
ence should be recognized in 
revising existing rates. Revised 
classification pure premiums are 
determined in this manner. 

The final step in rate making is 
to provide for inclusion of the load- 
ing for expenses. The present ex- 
pense loading for the general lia- 
bility lines is made up as follows: 


Unallocated claim ex- 
pense 
Inspection and Bureau 
Production cost 
Administrative expenses 
Taxes, licenses and fees 
Profit and contingencies 
Total provision for ex- 
penses . . 
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The final classification rates are 
calculated by dividing the classi- 
fication pure premiums by unity 
minus the expense loading. 

The foregoing description of the 
ratemaking procedure provides a 


general pattern which may be 


. applied without difficulty to the 


owners’, landlords’ and tenanis’, 
manufacturers’ and contractors’, 
and elevator bodily injury liabil- 
ity lines, for which a substantial 
volume of experience is available. 
This is true in a lesser degree for 
product bodily injury liability 
and even less so for owners’ or 
contractors’ protective and con- 
tractual bodily injury liability 
and all of the property damage 
liability coverages. For these latter 
lines the experience volume is 
still too limited to permit of ex- 
tensive refinement in ratemaking. 

There remains only a brief dis- 
cussion of the rate setup for each 
general liability line and some 
special types of risks and coverages 


Owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ 
liability: For bodily injury cov- 
erage the rates vary by territory 





* For manufacturers’ and contrac- 
tors’ liability, 1.5% is for inspection 
and Bureau, and 2.0% for audit ex- 
pense. For elevator liability, this 
amount is a major element, varies by 
classification and is determined sepa- 
rately in a manner similar to loss pure 
premiums. 
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for the large majority of classifica- 
tions, generally rated on an area 
or an area and frontage basis. A 
large number of rating territories 
has been set up for this coverage 
because of the substantially greater 
number of members of the public 
exposed to hazard conditions, and 
the greater va- 
riation in claim 
and exposure 
conditions by 
territory for 
these risks as 
compared with 
other liability 
risks. For a 
group of mis- 
cellaneous clas- 
sifications, rated 
generally on a 
unit, receipts or 
idmissions basis, 
the rates do not 
vary by terri- 
tory and are 
uniform coun- 
try-wide. For 
property dam- 
ige coverage, the rates generally 
are uniform for the entire country. 
Che premium volume is compara- 
tively small and property damage 
costs do not vary by territory as is 
the case for bodily injury coverage. 


Manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
liability: For bodily injury cover- 
age the rates are established on a 


MILTON ACKER 
. many diversified fields 


April 


territory basis for a large majority 
of classifications but the number 
of rating territories is considerably 
less than for O. L. & T. This is so 
because large numbers of mem- 
bers of the public are not as a rule 
exposed to the hazards of manu- 


. facturing orcontracting operations; 


the frequency 
with which 
claims occur is 
comparatively 
low and the lo- 
cality of risk is 
not as impor- 
tant a factor 
as for O. L. & T. 
risks. For a 
number ot low- 
rated classifica- 
tions rates are 
established on 
a country-wide 
basis. For prop- 
erty damage 
coverage the 
rates generally 
are uniform 
country-wide 
and with a few exceptions do 
not vary by territory. 


Elevator liability: For bodily in- 
jury coverage the rates are estab- 
lished on a territory basis for all 
classifications. Paralleling the O. 
L. & T. line, the number of rating 
territories is large. For property 


damage coverage the rates are 
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established on a uniform country- 
wide basis. 

Products liability: For bodily 
injury coverage with few excep- 
tions the rates are established on a 
uniform country-wide basis. The 
situation is somewhat unique in 
that generally there is no close 
connection between the territory 
in which a risk is located and the 
territory in which a claim may be 
brought against the insured. Be- 


cause of the wide distribution of 


arise in 
property 


products, claims may 
many localities. For 
damage coverage. written to a 
limited extent only, the rates are 
established on a uniform country- 


wide basis. 


Owners’ or contractors’ protec- 
tive liability: For both bodily in- 
jury and property damage cover- 
ages the rates are uniform for the 
entire country, with exceptions for 
New York state only. The hazards 
in this line are not great, and the 


frequency of claims is low. It does 


not lend itself properly to the es- 
tablishment of rates on an exten- 
sive territorial basis 

Contractual liability: Vhe very 
nature of the coverage for this line 
does not permit the establishment 
of many fixed manual 
view of the variations in hazards to 


rates, in 


be insured as provided for in 
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indemnity agreements. For both 
bodily injury and property dam- 
age coverage the rates are estab- 
lished on a uniform country-wide 
basis. 


(a) rates and unclassified risks: 
There are numerous general lia- 
bility risks not specifically rated in 
the manuals. The classifications 
applicable to such risks are desig- 
nated by symbol (a) in lieu of the 
rate. In addition, there are many 
risks for which insurance coverage 
is required for short periods only 
which are not specifically classified 
or rated in the manuals. The vol- 
ume of experience for (a) rated 
and risks is limited 
Exposure conditions vary from 
risk to risk, and rates are estab- 
lished for individual risks on the 
basis of the disclosed hazard and 
underwriting conditions. 


unclassified 


Rates for excluded hazards and 
broadened coverages: Each of the 
general liability lines has certain 
basic coverage exclusions. Certain 
of these exclusions, for example 
those relating to property in the 
care, custody or control of the 
insured and damage caused by 
water, may be removed for addi- 
tional premium charge. In addi- 
tion, a number of classifications 
have special exclusions as, for 
example, the exclusions relating 
injury 


to bodily sustained by 
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. , ee ee “ :; 
Farmer’s comprehensive personal liability is a recent “package’’ policy 


participants in contests and the 
property damage exclusion for 
explosion and collapse hazards in 
M. & C. risks. 

BROADENING OF COVERAGE 

The basic general liability cov- 
erage may be broadened through 
elimination of ‘‘caused by acci- 


dent” or provision to insure per- 


sonal liability as distinguished 
from bodily injury liability in- 
volving libel, slander, false arrest, 
malicious prosecution, plagiarism, 
invasion of rights of privacy or 
discrimination. 

Rates for all of the foregoing 
hazards are established on an in- 
dividual risk basis similar to the 
procedure followed in the hand- 
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ling. of (a) rated risks. Underwrit- 
ing and exposure conditions may 
vary over a wide area, and to the 
fullest extent possible the rate 
should reflect exposure conditions 
in the individual risk. 


Package policy coverage: Prog- 
ress has been made in the develop- 
ment of coverages for certain 
types of risks on a “‘package”’ basis. 
This principle was first applied to 
comprehensive personal liability 
insurance and recently has been 
extended to farmer’s comprehen- 
sive personal liability and to 
storekeeper’s liability. The cov- 
erage under these forms includes a 
number of exposures which are 
customarily rated in _ separate 
manuals or in separate classifica- 
tions within the same manual. 
Rates are established on a single 
and simple underwriting basis. In- 
itially underwriting judgment must 
be employed to some extent in the 
establishment of rates, but existing 


rates for the various elements of 


hazard insured are taken into ac- 
count in fixing the package policy 
rate. 


Medical payments insurance: 
This coverage is a comparatively 
recent development and closely 
identified with bodily injury cov- 
erage. Medical payments insur- 
ance has been written for some 
years in connection with residence, 
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farm and personal liability risks. 
Recently a definite rating program 
has -been introduced for such cov- 
erage in connection with O. L. & 
T. risks. In the absence of experi- 
ence underwriting, judgment had 
of necessity to be resorted to in the 
determination of appropriate rates. 
Although definite rates apply for 
many classes of O. L. & T. risks, 
there are a number of classes 
where insurance for medical pay- 
ments coverage requires individual 
risk consideration, and for which 
(a) rating therefore applies. 


DETAILED STEPS OMITTED 


In this discussion of ratemaking 
for general liability insurance no 
attempt has been made to present 
all of the detailed steps involved in 
developing final rates. A number 
of technical actuarial details in the 
ratemaking process were omitted 
intentionally. The attempt rather 
has been to present a general out- 
line of how general liability rates 
are made and to bring out the fact 
that certain procedures are fol- 
lowed. At the same time these 
procedures are not fixed or inflexi- 
ble. It is essential that the rate- 
maker interpret experience intelli- 
gently and on occasion temper 
results produced from fixed rate- 
making methods by underwriting 


judgment. In other words, rates 


are not made by slavish adherence 
to experience figures nor are they 
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made on judgment only. Rates 
should be responsive to changing 
conditions, but at the same time a 
degree of stability in rates is essen- 
tial in order to avoid violent fluc- 
tuations in individual class rates 
each time they are revised. 
General liability insurance leads 


one into many diversified fields of 


activities, many of which a few 
years ago were either unknown or 
not deemed of any importance. 
Conditions change from an insur- 
ance standpoint, and by the same 
token ratemaking methods must 
be adjusted when necessary to 
keep abreast with such changing 
conditions. 
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“Okay, so you’ve made yourself a couple of extra bucks - 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


Ils Your Voice YOU? 


The right words are so vital in sell- 
ing that we should devote much 
thought and time to developing a 
working vocabulary. We need live, 
active words to interpret the benefits 
of our services. Yet we sometimes for- 
get that how we say those words is of 
equal importance. To put meaning 
into the spoken word the voice must 
be used to its best advantage. 

A good selling voice has ten essential 
qualities. Being conscious of them 
makes salemoving words more ef- 
fective and valuable. Here are the 
keys to successful voice usage: 

Don’t talk 
Adapt your manner of speech to the 
buyer’s personality. The rate should 
make you sound alert and business- 
like. Speak clearly. Lazy lips and 
frozen jaws cause mumbling and 
trailing-off at the end of sentences. 
Good words are lost on straining ears. 


too fast or too slow. 


Use a conversational tone. People 
like to listen to a salesman who talks 


in an easy, conversational 
with a smile in his voice. 

Be earnest. Every great selling voice 
has in it a quality that says, “I believe 
what I say. I feel that my message is 
true and of importance.” 

Watch pronunciation. The ability 
to pronounce words correctly is a 
great asset which can be acquired 

Vary the pitch. Listeners like a 
voice that moves up and down the 
scale, that has its contrasting peaks 
and valleys. 

Emphasize key words. In every sell- 
ing sentence there is at least one word 
that deserves vocal underscoring. Hit 
it clearly and sharply — or softly 
for emphasis. 

Punctuate sentences. The 
commas, periods and colons used in 
writing can be applied to a spoken 
sentence. The trick is to pause at 
punctuation points. 

Avoid word “whiskers.” A mean- 
ingless, halting noise like “‘er’’ gives 
the impression that the speaker is not 
sure of himself. 


Way 


Same 
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Match the tone and meaning. 
Above all, it is important that the 
tone of voice convey the meaning of 
the words. When you say that you 
will do something for a customer, 
don’t let the tone of your voice say it 
is begrudged. 

Every minute we are selling 
either ourselves or our services. That 
is why it is well to remember that 
how we use our voice has much to do 
vith success in human relations. 

— Armco Business Cooperator 


7 y A 


PHINE AND MINE 

How do you handle the premiums 
you collect? Do you commingle com- 
pany funds with your own? The proper 
way to handle the money you collect 
from your assureds is to figure out the 
all of 


business and set up a separate account 


average commission on your 
in which is deposited, say 20% of each 
collected premium. That is your ac- 
count. A separate account should then 
be set up, preferably in a different 
bank, for the remaining 80%, which 
represents that part of your collec- 
tions due your companies. In the in- 
terest of management and a 
healthy financial condition, every 
agency should follow such a practice. 

— The Insurance Field 


good 
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OFFICES LARGE AND SMALI 

Over the years a splendid Package 
Policy has been available to people 
maintaining offices for business and 
professional purposes. The original 
designation — The Office Building 
Burglary and Robbery Policy 


was 


April 


misleading. It suggested a limitation 
of sale to risks in office buildings, 
which again suggested the skyscraper 
type found in larger cities. This was 
not the intention. The policy was built 
to protect all professional and quasi-pro- 


fessional people whether located in the 


tallest building in Manhattan, or in the 
smallest town in the nation. The 
of it to risks having exposures entirely 
within the United States, Canada and 
Newfoundland is without geographi- 
cal or building type limitations. To 
stress its possibilities one word has 
been removed from its title. It is now 
the Office Burglary and Robbery Policy. 
The contract is a combination of 


sale 


burglary and robbery coverages, and 
under some circumstances and as 
respects specifically enumerated types 
of property, the insurance is extended 
to include loss by Theft or Larceny. 
The $250 
under each of seven insuring agree- 
ments. The policy in that amount is 


amount of insurance is 


commonly referred to as a single 
unit. Additional units are possible 
and they will be discussed later in this 
article. The coverage is complete as 
will be seen by the Insuring Agree- 
ments which are: 


I-Robbery inside premises. 

IIl-Robbery outside premises. 

III-Kidnapping. 

[V-Safe Burglary. 

V-Money and Securities in Night 
Depository or Residence. 

VI-Burglary, Robbery, Theft, or 
Larceny within premises of specific 
property. 

VII-Damage. 


The policy does not cover mer- 
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chandise. In fact, merchandise is ex- 
cluded. That alone indicates that the 
policy is intended for a special class of 
risk. The Office Burglary and Rob- 
bery Policy was introduced about the 
time the Storekeeper’s Policy was 
created. The latter was fashioned to 
fit the needs of the general run of 
merchant risks and for that purpose 
merchandise is included in its cover. 
The Office Burglary and Robbery 
Policy is intended for the risk having 
no merchandise exposure. The one 
exception is a Dentist, in connection 
with which risk precious metals and 
other materials and articles used in 
the profession may be included for an 
additional premium. Some pro- 
spective risks for which it is specifically 
built include: 


\bstractors 
\ccountants 
Adjustment Agencies 
Advertising Agencies 
Architects 

Attorneys 

Brokers 

Chiropractors 

Clinics 

Counsellors 
Contractors who do not stock mer- 
chandise for sale. 
Dentists 

Detective Agencies 
Doctors 

Draftsmen 
Employment Agencies 
Engineers 

Factors 

Grain Brokers 
Insurance Agents and Brokers 
Laboratorists 


USABLE IDEAS FOR TODAY 


Lawyers 

Lumber Brokers 

Nurses’ Registration Agencies 
Opticians 

Optometrists 

Osteopaths 

Real Estate Agencies 
Roentgenologists 

Stenographic Services 

Surgeons 

Undertakers (Storekeeper’s, Bur- 
glary and Robbery Policy recom- 
mended if samples are carried) 
Watchmen Agencies 

X-Ray Laboratories 


Che low premiums charged for the 
package policy reflect a less hazardous 
risk for which it is intended. The in- 
tention is to maintain a reasonably 
low loss experience which will permit 
low premium cost. For that reason the 
policy is not to be sold to risks which 
inherently present a greater hazard. 

. The policy will sell itself if its 
possibilities are made known to the 


prospects who have need for and want 
to avail themselves of its protection. 
An important sales point which should 
not be overlooked is that the occur- 
rence of a loss does not reduce the 


amounts of insurance which are con- 
tinuous without additional restoration 
premium. 

The Hartford Agent 


y xy xy 


BALI 

It is natural to be interested in the 
future and there are many times when 
we would like to be able to lift the 
veil. What is overlooked is that we are 
instruments in making our own fu- 


THe Crystal 
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tures. For example, the insurance 
agent who plots his work and makes a 
definite number of calls each working 
hour isn’t worried about his future. 
Boom or depression, he knows that his 
future is in safe hands. 

Che degree of prosperity for the 
agent who works is limited by two 
factors only — time and knowledge. 
here will never be any formula 
whereby we can find more than 24 
hours in a day, for a day will always 
be divided roughly into three parts: 
work, service, rest. The first and third 
are obvious, the second probably 
should have amplification. Service 
may be divided into service to others 
and service to self. Service to others 
is exemplified by works of charity, 
devotion to civic and church affairs 


and similar activities. Service to self 


means self-improvement. And for the 
insurance man service to self means 
preparation for even greater service to 
others. 

Time is one of the most precious 
elements and the one with which we 
are most prodigal. Time is one thing 
that can never be used twice. 

The other limiting factor of success 
is knowledge. A man must have knowIl- 
edge of his work if he is to succeed. 
This is self-evident, yet there are 
many whose knowledge of their busi- 
ness is incomplete. ‘This does not mean 
that the average agent does not know 
his business well enough to handle the 
general run of it expertly. It means 
that he is not a student of the business, 


does not develop imagination and 


. does not improve his technique. 
Publishers of a certain set of books 
advertise that fifteen minutes a day 
devoted to reading of their books will 
give a mana broad cultural education. 
Imagine what fifteen minutes a day 
devoted to study of your business 
would do for you as an insurance man. 
What about the twenty minutes you 
fiddled away yesterday while waiting 
to keep an appointment? What about 
those five-, ten- and fifteen-minute 
waits in outer offices of prospects? 

Perhaps your insurance board is 
sponsoring a study course. If you 
would attend that course you would 
soon learn why that young ex-G. I. 
took a nice line away from you last 
week. You’d see that same ex-G. I. 
taking a lot of notes preparing to take 
some more business away from some 
more old-timers. Maybe you don’t 
have such facilities in your town. What 
is the matter with a Home Study 
Course? Is there anything wrong with 
an occasional visit to your branch of- 
fice for consultations with the under- 
writers? Why not plan to sit down with 
your fieldman on his next visit and dis- 
cuss all the latest changes in the busi- 
ness? And if you can possibly manage 
it why not enroll in the Home Office 
School? 

The insurance man’s future success 
is guaranteed if he uses his time wisely 
and well and never stops studying his 
business. Make the calls — tell your 
story with confidence in yourself and 
you will be master of tomorrow. 

— The Insurance Magazine 
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FROM THE JOURNAL 


Six Years ~A go 


Being a war of production, this war cannot be a war against the axis powers 
alone. Instead it must be a war against those subtle allies of the enemy in our 
midst — fires, accidents, storms, disaster and lawlessness — which rob our 
industry and our people of the productive dollars so desperately needed to 
finance and win this battle of production. It is the duty of the insurance industry 
to assume these and similar insurable risks. — Paul B. Cullen, “Our Not-So- 
Secret Weapon.” 


Four Years -Ago 


In the insurance business, as in any other type of merchandising, we stock a 
quality product for our quality customer. . . . One vast difference, however, 
between our.business and others, is that the insurance quality customer does not 
attain that status merely by his ability to pay the price on the tag. He must 
qualify for our quality product on the basis of moral integrity, wholesome home 
surroundings and efficient business management. — Calvin A. Soriero, “‘Resi- 
dence and Outside Theft Insurance.” 


Two Years Ago 


Today there is no company which does not boast of its prompt and fair policy 
of claim settlement. Companies have adopted statements of principles, in which 
they assure the public that claims will be promptly and fairly handled. These 
statements of principles are not pallid platitudes — they are sincerely meant, and it 
remains for the claim man to carry them out in spirit as well as to the letter. 
Hugh D. Combs, “Claim Men and Public Relations.” 
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INSURANCE FACT-0-GRAMS 


GKamMeRy, KING OF KONG, FRENCH 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA, HAD 400,000 

OF HIS SUBJECTS EO ALIVE™ 

FOR MERELY MENTIONING HIS NAME 7 





INTRCDLICTION OF INSURANCE Tro ~ 
ENGLAND, TO THE LOMBARD FINANCIERS 
OF 137% CENTURY ITALY. 


ON THE AVERAGE THERE 
ARE ONLY 5 FIRES REPORTED 
ANNUALLY PER 1000 HOMES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
WHEREAS THERE ARE 120 
ACCIDENTS PER 1000 PERSONS! 











Ivy CHANGES THE INERT NITROGEN 
OF OUR AIR TO NITRIC ACID AND SO 
PRODUCES FERTILIZER For THE 
SOIL -- 100 MILLION TONS OF ITA 

YEAR ’ 





G SS SS 
RIPPING ON A HAND TRUCK 
CARELESSLY PARKED IN AN AISLE, 
A FACTORY VISITOR IN A NORTHWEST 
CITY, FRACTURED HIS SKULL AND 


SUED THE MANAGEMENT For 
£25,000 Z 
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¢ Private owners who are 
well advised will insist 
that their contracts be 
awarded on the basis of 
honest competitive bid- 
ding supported by ade- 
quate bonds 


Private Construction Bonds 


HE BUILDING and engineering 
g pomerrse contracting busi- 
ness is, and has always been, haz- 
ardous. In order to survive and 
prosper it has been, and is, neces- 
sary for a contractor to be careful, 
competent and resourceful. 

Prior to the introduction of lien 
laws and statutory performance 
and payment bond requirements, 
furnishers of labor and materials 
suffered heavy losses. As a result, 


they were put to the necessity of 


increasing prices generally in order 
to absorb such losses. These prac- 


tices increased the over-all cost of 


construction. 

In 1791, Maryland adopted a 
law designed primarily to assist 
landowners in improving their 
property. In order to attract fur- 
nishers of labor and materials, this 
law gave them incidental protec- 
tion. The promised protection 
brought the desired result. Fur- 
nishers of labor and materials were 
attracted. Competition depressed 





By CHARLES G. ROTH 





prices. ‘The mechanics’ lien law 
had been created. It was destined 
to spread to the law books of all 
of the states. By the end of the 19th 
century all of the states had 
adopted, modified and improved 
the mechanics’ lien laws. 
Mechanics’ 
uniform. They are not identical in 


lien laws are not 


any two states. However, they 
have the same general purpose: 
i. e., protection for the furnishers 
of labor and materials commen- 
with due 


rights of the owner. 


surate regard for the 

These laws followed one of two 
general systems. One is called the 
New York system, under which 
the right of lien is given to the 
contractor. 
and materials derive their rights 
through the contractor. Such 
rights are limited to the rights of 
the contractor: i. e., to the earned 


Furnishers of labor 
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portion of contract price remain- 
ing in the hands of the owner at 
and subsequent to the filing of the 
notice of lien. If the contractor had 
received full payment before the 
notice was filed, the lien claimant 
could acquire no rights. Funds 
earned after the filing of the notice 
were subject to the lien. There- 
after the owner was obliged to 
withhold earned funds to apply 
upon the lien. If he paid the con- 
tractor without retaining funds to 
pay the lien, he ran the risk of 
being obliged to pay twice. 

The other system was known as 
the Pennsylvania system, under 
which the furnishers of labor and 
material were given direct lien 
rights against the land and build- 
ings. Such rights were not dimin- 
ished by payment to the contrac- 
tor. This system was vastly supe- 
rior from the standpoint of the lien 
claimants. 

Lien laws now generally follow 
one of these systems. By reason of 
the protection given, private con- 
struction contracts had a greater 
attraction for subcontractors and 
materialmen during the 19th cen- 
tury 


Bonp Laws 


Since it was considered con- 
trary to public policy to grant liens 
on public property, public bodies 
deemed it advisable to adopt other 


measures for the protection of the 


April 


furnishers of labor and materials 
in order to make public works con- 
tracts as attractive to the furnish- 
ers of labor and materials as the 
private contracts. Protective clauses 
were inserted into contracts. Con- 
tracting officials reserved the 
right to require the contractor to 
prove he had paid his subcon- 
tractors and materialmen. These 
measures proved impractical. Losses 
persisted. When public officials 
neglected or refused to enforce 
these safeguards, claimants had 
no remedy. In situations where 
false representations or improper 
evidence induced payment to the 
contractor, claimants were with- 
out remedy or recourse. 

The 19th century witnessed the 
great industrial, economic and 
business expansion. It brought the 
development and growth of many 
insurance and surety companies to 
fill the needs of expanding business 
economy. It brought also the 
adoption and development of the 
statutory bond laws. 


HEARD Act 

The first Federal bond law was 
the Heard Act, passed in 1894. 
The Heard Act bond guaranteed 
performance of the contract. It 
also guaranteed the payment of 
the claims of those who furnished 
labor and materials in the prose- 
cution of the contract. The latter 
guarantee was subject to the prior 
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rights of the government. Experi- 
ence proved that the law was 
surrounded with technical and 
procedural difficulties. Congress 
sought to overcome these by 
amendment from time to time. 
Finally, in 1935, Congress re- 
pealed the Heard Act and adopted 
the Miller Act in its place. The 
Miller Act requires the contractor 
to furnish two bonds, similar to the 
requirements of an _ ordinance 
passed by the city of Lancaster, 
Pa., in 1892, two years before the 
Heard Act was passed. The dual 
bond statute has been proved by 
the test of time and experience to 


be the best answer to the need of 


all parties. In the 12 years since 
adoption of the Miller Act, dual 
bonds have been highly praised by 
furnishers of labor and materials. 
The superiority of the dual bond 
statute has been conclusively dem- 
onstrated. 


Dua. Bonps 


rhe dual bond statute requires 
the contractor to furnish two 
bonds. One bond guarantees per- 
formance of the contract in accord 
with its price, terms, plans and 
specifications. The second bond is 
a payment bond which is exclu- 
sively for the protection of the 
furnishers of labor and materials. 
Since the premium is based on the 
contract price, the penalty of the 
bonds may be in any amount re- 
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quired up to the equivalent of 100 
percent of contract price for each 
bond. 

In the past 50 years, the adop- 
tion and development of the com- 
pulsory bond statutes on public 
works contracts has provided bet- 
ter protection than furnishers of 
labor and materials acquire under 
the mechanics’ lien laws. For that 
reason, public works contracts 
have proved more attractive than 
private construction contracts. Such 
attraction has been translated into 
competition and lower price on 
public works construction. 

The American Institute of Ar- 
chitects has observed these trends 
It has sought to standardize forms 
and procedure and to provide the 
protection needed to _ produce 
good construction at fair prices. 
For over 30 years, it has sponsored 
forms of contracts and bonds for 
the private construction field 
As experience showed need there- 
for, these forms have been modi- 
fied and improved. 

Owner’s PROTECTIVE BonpD 

Working in .conjunction with 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the surety underwriters pre- 
pared and copyrighted an improved 
bond form in 1940. This 
called the owner’s protective bond. 
It was promptly adopted as the 
American Institute of Architects 
bond form. 


was 
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The owner’s protective bond 
failed to give complete satisfaction 
to all interests. Various bodies 


appointed committees to study the 


problems. As word got about, 
these committees exchanged views, 
held joint meetings, debated and 
compromised divergent views, and 
brought forth a dual bond system 
for private construction which has 
become known in surety circles as 
the bonded competitive system. 

These committees represented 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the New York Building 
Congress, the Associated General 
Contractors, the surety bond 
underwriters and producers and 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, as well as local credit men’s 
associations. 

THe NEED Was RECOGNIZED 

The forms adopted under the 
bonded competitive system are the 
dual bond forms patterned upon 
the Lancaster and Miller Acts. To 
the student of history this develop- 
ment indicates that an important 
segment of public opinion had 
awakened to the need for pro- 
tecting furnishers of labor and 
materials on private construction 
contracts. The hearty endorse- 
ment of the dual bond system is 
further proof that the requirement 
of two bonds is the best protection 
heretofore developed to cover the 
contracting field. 


April 


The bonded competitive system 
provides in the private contracting 
field what the compulsory bond 
laws have given to the public works 
contract field: i. e., honest com- 
petitive bidding, supported by bid 
bond and followed by award of 
contract to the lowest responsible 
bidder, who is required to execute 
final contract and furnish the re- 
quired performance and payment 
bonds. Experience in the public 
works field has demonstrated for 
many years that honest competi- 
tive bidding practices produce the 
lowest obtainable bid and con- 
tract price for the owner. 

THE Bip Bonp 

Each bidder is required to 
furnish a bid bond in the specified 
amount — usually 5 percent to 
20 percent of the amount of the 
bid price submitted. The bid bond 
protects the owner in event the low 
bidder refuses to execute final 
contract and to furnish the per- 
formance and payment bonds. In 
such event the owner may recover 
his damages on the bid bond. 
Such damages include all proper 
loss and expense to the owner, 
including of readvertising, 
additional architectural and en- 
gineering costs and the amount by 
which the new low bid exceeds 
the bid of the defaulting bidder, 
limited only by the bid bond 
penalty. 


cost 
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. assurance of payment is of prime importance 


Upon award of the contract, 
the successful bidder executes the 
final contract and furnishes the 
required performance and pay- 
ment bonds. 

The performance bond is for 
the exclusive benefit of the owner 
and guarantees completion of the 
contract, free and clear of liens, 
at the contract price, within the 
time specified and in accord with 
the contract terms, plans and 
specifications. 


THe PAYMENT Bonp 


The payment bond is for the ex- 
clusive benefit of and guarantees 
the prompt payment of the claims 
of third parties who furnish labor 


and materials to the contractor in 
the prosecution of the contract. 
Default or loss under the perform- 
ance bond does not diminish the 
force and virtue of the payment 
bond. The full penalty of the pay- 
ment bond stands as a guarantee 
of payment to third party fur- 
nishers of labor and materials. 
The bonded competitive system 
also provides the lender’s dual 
obligee rider, wherever required, 
without additional charge. This 
rider protects the lender through 
assurance of the performance of 
the contract, subject only to the 
performance of the owner’s obli- 
gations under the contract. Thus, 
without impairing the owner’s 
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rights in any respect, the rider is 
available to facilitate financing of 
large projects. 


NEw PROVISION 


The performance bond contains 
a new and important provision 
not found in bonds covering public 
works cgntracts, under which the 
surety agrees, in event of default 
by the contractor, to ‘“‘make 
available as work progresses 
sufficient funds to pay the cost of 
completion less the balance of 
contract price,” this obligation 
being limited, of course, to the 
bond penalty. By virtue of this 
provision, the owner is assured 
against the need of paying out 
more than the stipulated contract 
price. 

It is axiomatic that the assur- 
ance given through use of the 
bonded competitive system should 
operate to produce the lowest 
available contract price. Removal 
of the credit hazard of furnishers 
of labor and materials creates 
competition for the business. Sub- 
contractors and material furnish- 
ers, desiring to secure the benefits, 
are prone to shade their prices. 
This permits the contractor to bid 
a lower price. Competition be- 
tween bidders tends further to 
depress price. Assurance of pay- 
ment begets liberal extension of 
credit, plus preferred, timely per- 
formance and deliveries. 


April 


These factors mean prompt, 


orderly, efficient and timely per- 
formance which reduces overhead 
costs for all parties participating 
in performance of the 


bonded 
contract. 


OwneER BENEFITS 


Ihe owner reaps the benefits. 
He saves by obtaining the best 
available price. He receives prompt 
delivery and enjoys occupancy, 
and relief from the loss and annoy- 
ance which delay brings. He 
avoids bad will which develops 
whenever there are unpaid, dis- 
eruntled furnishers of labor and 
materials. He is assured of relief 
from the expense and annoyance 
of lien claims. 

Experience has demonstrated 
that the difference between the 
low bid and next higher bid usu- 
ally exceeds many times the cost of 
the bond premium. Often the bids 
are fairly close. Sometimes the 
bids cover a wide range, with the 
low bidder considerably under the 
average of all of the bids. Such a 
situation presents danger of loss. 
It is obvious that the surety under- 
writer must be carefully trained 
and thoroughly experienced to 
distinguish between contractors, 
and to analyze their character, 
honesty, capability, capacity, re- 
sourcefulness, experience and fi- 
nancial ability, so that he may 
select and approve for bonding by 
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his company only those contrac- 
tors who, on the basis of all known 
factors and ascertainable facts, are 
calculated to be of the type who 
may be expected to complete 
successfully all of the contracts 
undertaken. 


CoMMON Causes oF Loss 


Many hazards beset the path of 
the contractor. Loss to the con- 
tractor means potential loss to the 


owner and to the furnishers of 


labor and materials, or if the con- 
tract is bonded, to the surety. The 
loss records of the surety compa- 
nies show that the most common 
of these loss experience factors 


are: 

1. Contractor subsequently 

undertakes additional work 

at unfavorable 

under unfavorable 
tions. 


price or 
condi- 


Contractor’s assets are dis- 
sipated through faulty or 
unfortunate investments 
Contractor’s assets are dis- 
through 
loss, such as fire, accident, 
burglary, hold-up, inade- 
quately covered by insur- 
ance. 

Subcontract defaults bring 
heavy loss to contractor 
Increases beyond original 


sipated casualt\ 


estimates of labor and ma- 
terial costs. 
Difficulty or 


inability to 
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procure materials and ap- 
pliances. 
Failure of material fur- 
nishers disruptive of ad- 
vance arrangement with 
consequent loss. 

8. Accident to or death of key 
personnel in contractor or- 
ganization, a contingency 
inadequately covered by 
business insurance. 

9. Development and_ emer- 
gence of unforeseen physi- 
cal or engineering hazards. 

10. Bad weather conditions. 

11. Errors in estimates. 

12. Poor or inadequate book- 
keeping methods. 

13. Commingling of funds with 
use of funds from profitable 
contract on losing contracts. 

14. Overextension of contractor 
beyond capacity of organi- 
zation or finances. 

15. Sudden stoppage and with- 
drawal of credit extensions 

16. Misappropriation or othe: 
dishonesty of contractor’s 

employees. 

Ihese potential loss factors are 
inherent to the contracting busi- 
ness, always imminent, threaten- 
ing to strike and usually striking 
when and where least expected 
Their magnitude can be bette: 
realized by a study of experienc: 
tables. According to reports of th: 
Marketing and Research Service 
of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., dur- 
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ing the ten-year period from 1936 
to 1945, there were 1,188.general 
contractor failures involving $34,- 
354,000 of liability; 3,858 
contractor failures involving $63,- 
748,000 of liability and 180 other 
contractor failures involving $8,- 
167,000 of liability. The total is 
5,226 failures involving $106,569,- 
000 of liability. The yearly average 
is 522 failures involving $10,656,- 
000 of liability. 

The use of the bonded competi- 


sub- 


tive system is necessary on private 
construction contracts if the owner 
desires assurance of timely 
formance at contract price and 
wishes to create general confidence 


per- 


which prospective furnishers of 


labor and materials acquire with 
absolute assurance of the payment 
of their claims. 

The primary purpose of insur- 
ance is to relieve the individual 
of the shock of an expected dis- 
aster or catastrophe, by spreading 
and distributing the 
losses over and among many of the 
members of the public. The in- 
suror considers the probabilities, 
the chance, size and frequency of 
loss, and undertakes, in consider- 
ation of a premium calculated on 
such probabilities, to assume and 
to pay the consequences. The in- 
suror’s obligation is measured and 
limited by the amount and by the 
terms and provisions of the insur- 


probable 


ance policy. 


April 


Suretyship differs from insur- 
ance and from banking, although 
in certain respects it resembles and 
functions like insurance and bank- 
ing. 

Insurance is a two party con- 


tract, between the insuror and 
the insured, or obligee. The in- 
pay to the 


not exceeding 


suror undertakes to 


insured damages, 
the amount fixed in the policy, 
which result from the happening 
of the casualty insured against. 
The 


against the insured. The casualty 


insuror has no_ recourse 
insured against is always a casualty 
that If the casualty 
insured against has not occurred 
prior to the expiration of the 
policy, the policy terminates and 
the insuror is certain that it can 
have no loss. The insuror consid- 
and 


may occur. 


ers the _ probabiiities 


experience, the chance, size and 


past 


frequency of losses, and charges a 
calculated to 
payment of expected losses, pay- 
ment of the cost of transacting and 
handling the business and a rea- 


premium assure 


sonable profit. 


SURETYSHIP 
three 
principal, 


Suretyship is a 
agreement between 
surety and obligee. Two of the 
parties, the principal and surety, 
undertake and guarantee to the 
third party, the obligee, that the 
principal will perform the under- 


party 
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Many hazards beset the path of the contractor 


lying contract, duty or obligation. 
There may also be any number of 
unnamed obligees who have rights 
on a bond: i. e., furnishers of labor 


and materials. Such unnamed 
obligees may ordinarily enforce 
their rights under a payment bond 
even though the owner defaults in 
payment to the contractor, or even 
in situations where the owner can- 


cels the contract and tries to can- 
cel or nullify the payment bond 
which he has exacted. Once their 
rights have attached, nothing 
short of payment can satisfy the 
obligation which the surety has 
assumed on the payment bond. 
The duration of the surety’s 
obligation on a bond is often in- 
definite. In many instances liabil- 
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ity is not terminated until the 
underlying obligation of the prin- 
cipal has been performed. As an 
illustration, we have recently had 
a claim presented by the govern- 
ment on a bond which was exe- 
cuted 36 years ago. The surety’s 
obligation continues in many in- 
stances after completion of the 
underlying obligation, the bond 
continuing liable on maintenance 
provisions, for latent defects or for 
defective workmanship or ma- 
terials. 
INDEMNITY EXACTED 

[he surety exacts indemnity 
from its principal. In the absence 
of a written indemnity agreement, 
the law implies and enforces in- 
demnity. The surety may also 
require collateral security or third 
party indemnity. Surety bonds are 
underwritten on the theory that 
loss will not occur. The premium 
charge was originally intended to 
be purely a service charge. How- 
ever, experience shows that losses 
do occur. Some of these losses are 
tremendous. Rising prices, de- 
pressions and other changes in the 
business cycle cause fluctuations 
in markets and financial strength. 
The surety is peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to danger and loss flowing 
from business changes, primarily 
because many of its bonds are for 
long or indefinite terms and be- 
cause it may not ordinarily cancel 
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April 


a bond which has been executed 
and delivered. The surety charges 
a premium calculated to reim- 
burse it for the use of its name as a 
guarantor of credit and perform- 
ance, for the payment of the cost 
of ‘transacting and carrying on its 
business, for the payment of losses 
and for a reasonable profit. 


BANKING AND SURETYSHIP 


The bank is in the business of 
extending credit. It ordinarily 
performs this function by placing 
money or the use of money at the 
service of its borrower. Like the 
surety, the bank may require third 
party endorsers (indemnitors) or 
collateral security. Also like the 
surety, the bank transacts its busi- 
ness on the principle that it will 
have no loss. However, we know 
from experience that the banking 
business has its losses just as does 
suretyship. The worth of the 
bank’s services to the community 
is not and should not be measured 
by the amount of loss incurred by 
the bank. Similarly the worth of 
the services rendered by the 
surety may not be measured on 
the sole basis of the losses incurred. 

The bank’s obligations are 
of comparatively short duration. 
Loans are ordinarily repayable in 
from three to six months. They 
may be renewed, but incident to 
the application for renewal the 
bank has opportunity to review 
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the risk and to underwrite it anew. 
The surety’s risk may run for 
years. Many of its bonds are for 
indefinite terms. Many bonds may 
not be cancelled and run until the 
underlying obligation is performed 
or, on default, until the loss is 
paid. Under the circumstances 
the surety is not afforded oppor- 
tunity for reunderwriting a risk 
on the basis of newly acquired evi- 
dence or changed conditions. 


SuRETYsSHIP Is VULNERABLE 


The newspapers reported that 
on December 10, 1947, the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau ruled that 
banks may average their bad debt 
losses over a 20-year period in 
estimating tax deductible reserves 
to be set aside against future loan 
losses. The prior limit was five 
years, so that permissible reserves 
reflected only the light losses in- 
curred in prosperous years, failing 
to include the disastrous years of 
the depression of the 1930’s. Here 
is official recognition of the fact 
that the banking business has its 
losses, that they are not uniform 
because of the decrease in pros- 
perous times and increase in bad 
economic periods, that they fluc- 
tuate and that sound business 
practices dictate the establishment 
of sufficient reserves in prosperous 
times to cushion the shocks of the 
losses bound to occur in bad times. 
Because of the indefinite continu- 
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ance of its bonds and liability 
thereunder, and of its inability to 
cancel or terminate future liability 
on many of its bonds, suretyship is 
more vulnerable to business and 
economic changes than is banking. 
The bank’s charge for its serv- 
ices takes the form of interest 
which may range from approxi- 
mately 1.5 percent to 6 percent 
per annum. The surety’s charge 
for its service takes the ferm of 
premium which may range from 
.25 percent to 2 percent pe 
annum. In the case of construc- 
tion contract bonds, the surety’s 
premium is usually .5 percent to 
1 percent for a two-year term. In 
the case of certain bonds, the 
premium charge is for the term, 
even though liability may not be 
terminated for 20 years or more 


INSPIRES CONFIDENCE 


Though the surety does not part 
with its funds at the inception ol 
its risk, like the bank, the execu- 
tion and delivery of the bond es- 
tablishes and confirms the credit 
standing of the surety’s principal 
In some cases the principal may, 
by virtue of the bond, defer pay- 
ment of a substantial sum of 
money for months or years. On a 
construction contract, the delivery 
of the bond inspires confidence 
and the assurance of payment, 
bringing prompt performance and 
delivery to the contractor, coupled 
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with liberal extension of credit 
which relieves contractor of need 
for paying out large sums of money 
before he receives payments on 
the contract. 

Certain types of suretyship con- 
tracts have become so general and 
universal as to create an experi- 
ence over the years which has 
caused underwriters to regard 
them principally on the basis of 
experience. Fidelity bonds are 
surety bonds which now 
some of the characteristics of in- 
surance. The blanket bonds guar- 
antee the honesty and integrity of 
all employees of the assured. They 
also cover against certain insur- 
ance hazards, as therein provided. 
Here you have a combination of 
suretyship and insurance. Sureties 
must apply underwriting science 
and experience as influenced and 
affected by the ever-changing 
economy, business cycle, statutory 


have 


and court-made laws. 
PROBABLE FUTURE TREND 


The history of the development 
and growth of building and en- 
gineering construction contracting 
in this country clearly indicates 
the trend of future development. 
In order to secure better price and 
preferred and timely performance, 
it is necessary to create confidence 
and induce the free flow of credit. 
Confidence and free extension of 
credit depend primarily upon as- 
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surance of payment — removal of 
collection hazard and expense. 
The bonded competitive system 
has supplied the need in the public 
contracting field. It stands pre- 
pared to supply the need in the 
private construction field. 

Private construction is dispro- 
portionately costly in comparison 
with public construction. Public 
recognition of this fact must bring 
remedial steps. The answer is 
compulsory payment bonds, on 
private as well as public contracts. 
These bonds will assure payment 
to those who furnish labor and 
materials on any contract. Several 
of the states have extended the 
requirement of compulsory pay- 
ment bonds to private construc- 
tion as condition to relief of owner 
under the mechanics’ lien 
It is inevitable that more states 
will follow. It is conceivable that 
ultimately compulsory bonds will 
be required to assure payment to 
the furnishers of labor and ma- 
terials in the private construction 
field. 


laws. 


PAYMENT PRIME FACTOR 

Assurance of payment is of 
prime importance to the furnishers 
of labor and materials. Their rep- 
resentatives, the credit men’s 
associations, are constantly work- 
ing in the interest of improving 
bond coverage and adoption of 
compulsory bond statutes. Sup- 
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pliers are continually bombarding 
sureties with inquiries relating to 
bond coverage of specific con- 
tracts. If a contract is covered by 
payment bond, they are willing to 
sell and deliver. We are informed 
that one supplier is so highly grati- 
fied with experience on bonded 
contracts, that it is giving serious 
consideration to a plan under 
which it will place its dealers in 
preferred competitive position by 
authorizing discounts whenever 
sales are made on contracts cov- 
ered by adequate payment bonds. 

Government contracting officers 
were authorized to waive the bond 
requirements during the war when- 
ever they were of opinion that such 
waiver would facilitate the war 
effort. It was difficult for some con- 
tractors to qualify for bonds on 
the tremendous contracts which 
they sought to undertake. Bonds 
were waived in such cases to elimi- 
nate delay. Since suppliers of labor 
and materials became reluctant 
and unwilling to deliver on con- 
tracts where they lacked assurance 
of payment, or preferred to divert 
deliveries to contracts where pay- 
ment was assured, contracting 
officers were dismayed by the de- 


lays. Instead of facilitating the 
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war effort, the waiver of bonds 
operated to retard the war effort. 
It was soon found expedient to re- 
store the requirement of the pay- 
ment bond since assurance of pay- 
ment was synonymous with assur- 
ance of prompt performance and 
delivery. 

When the public is educated to 
the universal benefits flowing from 
assurance of payment created by 
the payment bond, it will demand 
appropriate covering legislation. 
We may confidently predict, on 
the basis of past history and devel- 
opment, that some time in the fu- 
ture the laws of all of the states 
will compel owners and contrac- 
tors to give adequate assurance of 
payment to those whose work, la- 
bor and services contribute to the 
improvement of property on con- 
struction and repair contracts, 
private as well as public. The 
bonded competitive system gives 
this protection and assurance. 
Private owners who are well ad- 
vised will insist that their con- 
tracts be awarded on the basis of 
honest competitive bidding prac- 
tices and be supported by adequate 
performance and payment bonds. 
They will use the bonded competi- 
tive system. 


A Conference is a group of men who individually can do 
nothing, but, as a group, can meet and decide that nothing can 


be done. — Public Safety 











** The Customers 


““KEEP ’EM-COMING” 


Chicago, III- 
Dear Editor: 
We 


have been receiving copies 


of THe CasuALTy AND SURETY JOUR- 
NAL for some time and value it highly. 
Our patrons use it and comment upon 


its contents. We have also bound the 
volumes, which is proof of its value 
to us. Please continue our subscrip- 
tion. 
Mrs. E. F. AnpREws, Librarian 
Insurance Library of Chicago 


Boston, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

We shall be very happy to be 
placed on your mailing list for future 
issues of THe CASUALTY AND SURETY 
JournAL, and have enjoyed receiving 
it in the past. It has a valued place on 
our library shelves; in fact, we have 
a complete bound set. 

Marcreta A. Hucues, Librarian 
School of Law 
Northeastern University 





Always Write’’ 


WHERE TO Finp IT 
Omaha, Neb 
Dear Editor: 

I very much enjoy the articles in 
THE JouRNAL and read every issue 
with relish. 

Have you recently published an 
article on contract bonds? I am pre- 
paring to circularize my agents for 
this class of bond this spring, and I 
will be glad to have a memo of any 
recent article you have published. 
preferably with a copy of same. 

Harry S. Byrn 
Harry S. Byrne & Co 


[For the information of Mr. Byrne, 
and any others to whom it may be 
helpful, our latest article on this sub- 
ject, “Contract Bond Outlook,” by W. 
W. Peterson, appeared in the Decem- 
ber, 1947, issue of THE JouRNAL. An- 
other article concerning contract 
bonds appeared in the October, 1947 
issue, and was entitled “Finances for 
a Boom,” by August Westphal. 


Ed.] 





MiLTon ACKER is manager of the genera! 
liability division of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters, which posi- 
tion he has held for many years. His 
entire insurance career has been with 
the National Bureau in various capaci- 
ties. After graduation from the College 
of the City of New York, he studied 
engineering at Cornell University be- 
fore becoming associated with the Na- 
tional Bureau. He is an associate mem- 
ber of the Casualty Actuarial Society, 
a member of the American Association 
of University Teachers of Insurance and 


for many years conducted a course of 


lectures on casualty insurance at Co- 
lumbia University. (General Liability Rate- 
making, page 35.) 
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Joun V. Grima cpt is director of indus- 
trial service for the Accident Prevention 
Department of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies. He has 
been director of the safety engineering 
program at Grumman Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Corp., Bethpage, N. Y.; a research 
fellow and visiting lecturer at the Center 
for Safety Education at New York Uni- 
versity and a safety consultant at Scully 
Steel Products, a subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel. An article by Mr. Grimaldi, 
“Industrial Safety Service,” appeared 
in the October, 1947, issue of THE 
Journat. (A Dangerous Misconception, 
page 25.) 


CristInE B. NoLan is an agent in North 
Bergen, N. J. She has lived in New Jersey 
all her life, mostly in North Bergen. She 
married in 1910, and pursued the career 
of a housewife and mother of two foster 
children for 18 years, when she took over 
the business of her late husband. She was 
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active in war work in both world wars, 
and also has taken an active part in 
civic affairs, as evidenced in her article. 
Jim's. Wife Takes Over, page 19.) 
ee ae 


W.T. McWuor Ter is insurance and real 
estate engineer for the Procter and 
Gamble Co. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati in 1924 with a civil 
engineering degree, he worked for the 
New York Central Railroad while at- 
tending college, under the cooperative 
system practiced at the University. 
He remained with the New York Central 
until 1927, when he joined Procter and 
Gamble in the insurance and real estate 
department. (Buyers Put Service First, 
page 7 
a 

F. W. Porter is a field supervisor for the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company. 
A graduate of Wesleyan University, he 
connected with the Aetna 
1928, when he entered the 
home training field 
men. Upon completion of the course, 
he was assigned to the Boston office, 


first became 
in February, 


office school for 


where he 
and 
was 


burglary, combination residence 
other casualty lines. In 1930, he 
made home office representative and 


specialized in the sale of 


devoted his efforts to promoting their 
sale on a country-wide basis. In 1933, 
he became an instructor in the Aetna’s 
home office casualty and surety sales 
course, and in 1937, he was elected to 
his present position. An article by Mr. 
Potter, “Five Ways to Sales Success,” 
appeared in the June-July, 1942, issue 
of THE JourNAL. (A New Sales Opportu- 
nity, page 1.) 
+ 2 


Cuar_es G. Rortu is attorney in charge 
of the surety claims division of the Na- 
tional Surety Corporation. He attended 
Cornell University and New York Uni- 
versity Law School, and is a member of 
the New York and Connecticut bars. He 
has been in the surety business since 
1924, when he joined the National 
Surety staff, and he is a graduate of the 
Insurance Institute, class of 1936. (Pri- 
vate Construction Bonds, page 49.) 
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Onward and Upward 


The trouble with history is that every time it repeats itself the 
price goes up. — National Safety News 
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BULWARK OF BUSINESS 


Insurance. The word conjures up so many differ- 
ent visions in millions of minds. To some, insur- 
ance means long, legal forms, printed in big and 
little type, crowded with phrases like “whereas,” 
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“hereinafter referred to,” “notwithstanding” and 
“the party of the first part.” To others — and they 


are surely in the majority — insurance means se- 


curity, assurance, confidence in tomorrow, the 


certainty of protection. Literally, insurance means 
freedom. Freedom to live, move, think and act 


without fretful glances over the shoulder. 


—VICTOR A. LISTON 


Public Relations Director, New 
York Credit Men’s Association 


From an article which appeared 
in Credit Executive 











